
LCAOEMS in the BURMA CAMPAIGN mtt In Ran|oon aftnr tha elcf’a fall on May 3t IP4I. Thay art (laft ta rifht) Lt.-Can. Sir 
William Slim, 6.0.C.>in>C. tha I4tli Army ; Air Marihal $. P. Vincant, A.O.C. 12l«t Cro-jp. R.A.F. ; and Maj.'Gan. H. M. Ckambari, 
commanding tha lAth Diviaion which occwplad Rangoon. Britifh forcaa wara carrying th« fall weight of tha Burmi fighting, it war 
daclarad on Juno 9, following tha trantfar of tha U.S. Mar* Ta«ti Forca to China, and the withdrawal of tha U.S. air forcat fro-n S.E.A.C. 
Formation of a now Army—tha llth—undar Lt.-Can. Sir ManCagu StepforJ, wat annauntad on May 31. l*k^o. nriHfM Ogifiai 
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Island Gateway to Rich Oilfields of Borneo 



AT TAKAKAN, Analiy claarcd ef 
tiM br Hair 23. IMS, 

•y^liaa Mr tha AuKraltan ti*i 
DivliMawar* ynloadadfrom L.S.T.* 
and tah n aahorc acre** a cauteway 
of portaMa ataal landing ataga* |l). 
Commaodiag tha Ut Auatraliaa 
Army Corpa on tha Bomae front 
and coHahoratiog with unit* of tha 
U.S, Bth Army i* Li«ut.>Gan. Sir 
Lailia Morahaad, K.C.B., K.B.C., 
C.M.C., O.S.O. (2). Againat a 
hachgrovad of furioudy byrning ad 
tanka. Avaaiaa trad warily along a 


frolwda to tha iavaaion waa tha 
Boiawra of Saddy, amall ialand tic 
wthaa to tha aorth-wcat, on Aprd 
M ; aa U,S.*mannad landing craft 
carriad aa Ayatralian artillary fore* 
aahora Ml, amoha biilawad from 
blaaing oil. Hrat Alliad amblam to 
ba Sawn lo tha Natharlanda Eaat 
ladiaa ainea tha Japanaaa invaaio* 
4* Janaary IM2, tha Commonwaalth 
Bag waa heiatad at Tarakan {$}. 
Tha hattla^acmod 9th Piviaion, with 
RU4.A.F. ** ymbralla,” landad in 
Brunai Bay, Briciah North Bernae, 
an Jana 10, driving towarda Sara¬ 
wak. Saa facing page, alao paga IM. 

f'knfo*. if Hti'rii/iiia Ogid il. f Vn'rtil /''«ri, 
.fv-iMie'ctf AV iVta 
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Our Armies Today 


I T may seem lo 
many that the task 
o f establishing 
order in the chaos 
created by the sur* 
render of the German armies and the libera* 
tion of millions of prisoners of war and 
slave labourers is proceeding slowly. It is, 
of course, impossible from a distance to 
realize fully the complexities of the task or the 
necessity of some of the expedients that have 
been adopted. We are apt to give undue 
weight lo views expressed by those who, 
on the spot, have strictly limited interests and 
few opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with all the aspects of the problem involved. 

Yet it docs not require much exercise of 
the imagination to realize the number of 
problems that have to be dealt with and their 
scale, and in forming our opinions I suggest 
that it is better to rely on our common sense 
than individual criticism. 

'There is one point especially which excites 
^ general interest, that is the attitude that 
should be adopted by the Armies of Occu¬ 
pation towards the German people. We all, 
I think, agree that while operations were in 
progress and in the early days after the 
German surrender, strict orders forbidding 
fraternization were necessary, not only to 
prevent leakage of information and to main¬ 
tain the vigilance of the troops but also to 
impress on the German people 
that they cannot escape their 
responsibility for the war and 
for atrocities committed. There 
is no doubt, however, that as 
the Armies of Occupation settle 
down these orders will become 
increasingly irksome 10 the 
troops to a degree that would 
almost certainly lead to their 
evasion. That, of course, 
would be exceedingly bad for 
discipline. 

I feel sure, therefore, that 
in due course the orders will 
be modified or cancelled, and 
will perhaps be replaced by 
advice and instructions in 
general terms as to the atti¬ 
tude the troops should adopt 
and with which they will be 
expected to comply for the 
cr^it of their respective units. 

It is often better and easier to 
establish a tradition of be¬ 
haviour than to attempt to enforce rigorous 
orders which are easy to evade. Many regi¬ 
mental and Army traditions are based on 
well-recognized rules of conduct rather than 
on orders. Certain things are “done" or 
"not done.” 

General Eisenhower’s relaxation of orders 
in respect to children is clearly a concession 
to the uncontrollable instincts of his men, 
and Field-Marshal Montgomery’s broadcast 
to the German people also explains to his 
troops the reasons for the attitude he has 
ordered them to adopt. Once those reasons 
are clearly grasped much, I think, may be 
left to the good sense of the men them¬ 
selves. In the first instance, however, it 
could hardly be left to the individual judge¬ 
ment of the men to define “fraternization" or 
to decide on a standard of behaviour. 

DRUNEI BAY a Base for Tighter 
^ Grip on Jap Sea Communications 
The very successful landing of Australian 
troops in British North Borneo is an interest¬ 
ing development. Once again it has been 
proved that Australia not only still produces 
fighting men of outstanding quality but also 
possesses generals of exceptional ability. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Leslie Morshead, who has 
conducted the operations in Borneo, is a 
notable example. In the last war he served 
with great distinction as a regimental officer, 
and in this war his defence of Tobruk will 
never be forgotten. Since then he has shown 


By MAJ.^GEMERAL 
StR CHARLES GWYNN 
K.C.B., D.S.O. 

time and again equal skill in offensive 
operations under most difficult conditions. 

^LEARLY, Brunei Bay will provide a valuable 
base from which to exercise a tighter 
stranglehold on Japanese sea communications 
in the East Indies. It brings the Indo-China 
coast and the eastern entrance to the Straits 
of Malacca within comparatively close range 
for air and naval operations. It may also 
provide a stepping-stone for the acquisition 
of bases still nearer to Singapore. I do not 
think, however, that the landing implies any 
immediate intention of recovering the whole 
of Borneo, for it is evident that the Allies 
are still en^ged in the battle for bases prior 
to launching their main offensive. The 
strategic purpose of the Brunei operation is 
easier to see than that on Tarakan. 

Both deprive the Japanese of valuable 
sources of oil supply, and both give a tighter 
control over sea communication, but Brunei 
much more clearly suggests a stepping-stone 


operation. It is possible that Tarakaa may 
have been intended to some degree to be a 
diversionary operation or a preliminary one 
to deprive the enemy of airfields from which 
he could attack shipping at Brunei. It 
will be interesting to see whether the Japanese 
possess in the East Indies an air force of 
effective strength. At Okinawa, from their 
bases in Japan and Formosa, they have been 
able to make formidable attacks on American 
shipping, but it seems improbable that in 
the East Indies they will have sufficient 
resources to exploit similar tactics. 

'The comparative ease with which the 
^ landings at Tarakan and Brunei have been 
effected prove conclusively, though it might 
have bMn expKted, that the Japanese 
garrisons in the islands, lar^ as their total 
strength probably is. are quite inadequate to 
protect the immense length of coastline. 
No doubt local garrisons may be able to 
withdraw into the interior or to offer pro¬ 
longed resistance in positions favourable to 
defence, but that can have little effect on the 
strategic development of the Allied campaign. 
The decisive factor is that the Japanese by 
losing control of sea communications have 
lost strategic mobility, whereas the Alli^ 
as they develop new bases, steadily acquire 
it over a constantly widening area. How¬ 
ever successfully Allied strategy develops, 
it is certain that at the more vita! centres 
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there will be tactical 
operations demanding 
great sacrifices; unless, 
as seems improbable, 
the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment agrees to surrender and its outlying 
forces obey orders to lay down their arms. 

In the case of Japan herself it is obviously 
inconceivable that if she was determined to 
prolong a fanatical struggle we should 
embark on a war of extermination such as 
is in progress on Okinawa. We should pre¬ 
sumably be content to capture and occupy 
points which would render her impotent. 

PROBLEMS of Japanese Outlying 
Detachments in Cut-Off Islands 

The policy to be adopted as regards her 
outlying detachments may, however, involve 
more difficult decisions. Large areas will 
have to be recovered and native populations 
liberated. On small islands of strategic im¬ 
portance extermination may be necessary 
even at heavy cost; but in the larger islands 
that might prove an interminable process 
involving prohibitive exertions, even if car¬ 
ried out piecemeal. 

Assuming, as seems possible, that there 
will be no formal surrender or withdrawal 
of troops we may be compelled to suspend 
military operations except in as far as (hey 
might be necessary to re-establish control 
over the greater part of the territories in¬ 


volved. and to accept the existence of colonies 
of Japanese in certain areas which might 
eventually be assimilated. Such colonics 
might for a period be capable of defending 
small areas, but without means of com¬ 
munication or contacts with their home 
islands they could not exercise control out¬ 
side them, because for defence they would be 
compelled to concentrate. No doubt a 
considerable mixed population would de¬ 
velop, but the numbers of pure-blooded 
Japanese would be bound to decrease. 
Apart from the cost involved, the danger of 
continuing active operations beyond what 
was necessary for recovery of control would 
be that the Japanese remnants might become 
bandits, preying on the country, rather 
than recognized colonists. 

Tt is quite clear that Japan realizes the 
*■ danger she is in and that she would be pre¬ 
pared to make peace on face-saving terms, 
but though I am optimistic enough to believe 
that she may eventually accept unconditional 
surrender, that cannot be counted on im¬ 
plicitly. Japanese fanaticism is of a different 
order from German fanaticism, and there 
are many military and other factors which 
make it unsafe to count too confidently on 
the complete abandonment of a suicidal 
policy. It is well, therefore, that we should 
be prepared for such a possibility and lo 
form a clear idea of our commitments aod 
essential and practicable aims. 



NiTHIRLANDS iAST INDIES, which Include Sumetre, Jev* end CeleA**, bMidM Icrge portieni ef Borneo end 
New Cuinee—to en extent of elmoit 7Sd,M0 tguBro mile*—.we* the scene of much heevy fighting In Mey end 
June I94I. in which combined nevel, lend end elr force* of Brlceln, the U.S. end Auttrelle took pert. Brunei Bey, 
North BorfMO, we* Invedod by the Auttrelien tth Divlilon en Juno I0. By toeririy 0 / Nets CkronieU 































Our Relief Programme for Hun -Wrecked Holland 



FLOODS MtLIASEO br th« r«> 
trMtlAf Carman* gravnir Im- 
parillaa Holland. Almoat totallr 
•ubmargad wa* tba vlltago of 
Wiaringorwarf (I), April 14, IMS. 
A Dwt<n hevMwifa could not taka 
bar ayaa off Allied raliaf food at a 
diatribation contra ia Utraebt 
^). Officara and man of tha 2nd 
MCtalion Frincaa* Loaiaa'* Rogi- 
mant of tha dVth Otvtaion <tM 
” Kantington* '•'ho had fought 
all through tha Dutch campaign, 
•wbacribad 41,IM for tha Nathar* 
land* Rod Croaa | ffrincaaa Juliana 
racaivad tha chopua at Nijmagan 
on Juna 4, whan •ha chattad with 
Maj.ASen. Rawlingt, G.O.C. tha 
4Hh Divition (1, loft) and Liaut.* 
Col. Clover, commanding tha 
battalion. Mambar* of a Britiah 
road patrol (4) intarrogatod a 
Dutch family (with belonging*) 
trying to antar a built>up araa 
without a paaa and thu* intarfara 
with tha raliof programme. 
rMtdos, Bnlish Ojfiei*!, .Vruf 
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From War to Occupation Duties ‘Over There’ 



THI eUAKDS' Arm*ttr«d 
•aid t* tliair tanka, aftar 

liva yaara af mackanisad warfera, 
at a parada an Juna f, <94S, at 
flatkankarf. Carnnany, whara CM 
farawall aalata waa takan by 9Iald- 
Harahal Mantcamary atandtnf in a 
jaap (I, laft cantra backprawnd) t 
tMy ara ca bacoma an infantry 
divialan anca mara. Tba caaina in 
Wankanbargka. paacatima Balglaa 
aaaalda raaart. waa ra-apanad by 
NAAFI aa a cinb far aur rarcaa (1). 
Ataatiana ()) wara Oartnan palica* 
doga i takan inta cM briciah 2nd 
Army far gaardlng military pra- 
party, tMy ara Ming greamad by 
man af tM Vatarinary and Ramaunt 
Carpa. With a«r army naar Kial, 
Craapa af tM Saafarth Higblandar* 
(4) aff daCy ga to tM ^cCnrM ” 
in tha tawn by landing cran mannad 
by a Carman craw. AT.S. girU af 
tM l)7th mixad Mary A.A. R^« 
meat arrivad an Jana S by air for 
•arvica at HamMrg ; ebay ara caan 
K) laaWng tbair aircraft at Lanabarg. 
PMm, Itiiittk OJIttal, ffmpnN' J*cm 
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T has taken three 
months to con¬ 
quer the island 
of Okinawa (see illus. 
page 117), in spite of 
the fact that the initial landing aAcr a series 
of bombardments by the U.S. Fifth Fleet 
under Admiral Spruance met with only light 
opposition. Apparently the Japanese had 
based their preparations on the belief that 
the American forces, marines and soldiers, 
would be landed in the south-eastern sector 
of the 60-mile long island. Instead, they came 
ashore near its centre, on the west coast. 

Though the Yontan airfield was occupied 
with trifling loss, an immensely strong line of 
defences was encountered to the north of 
Naha, the capital, and it took weeks of the 
hardest fighting, with heavy casualties, to 
overcome tlie resistance that developed 
thenceforward. It became a matter of 
entirely wiping out the Japanese garrison, 
together with a considerable number of 
civilians who had been drawn into the de¬ 
fensive organization. As at iwojima, caves 
and underground galleries formed part of 
the scheme of defence ; and in some areas 
high cliffs honeycombed with these workings 
had to be sealed by the Americans. 

All this time the Fifth Fleet was protecting 
the anchorages in which lay the transports, 
landing craft and supply vessels maintaining 
the invading forces. No longer able to muster 
sufficicni sea strength to intervene effectively, 
the Japanese have for some time past devoted 
their energies to ** suicide *' attacks, using 
both aircraft and flying bombs directed 
towards their tarots by pilots prepared to 
sacrifice their lives to this end. Though 
great numlKrs have been shot down by 
Allied planes and A.A. guns, some of these 
attacks have had a certain degree of success, 
as evidenced by the casualties officially re¬ 
ported by the Navy Department. 

/"^KINAWA Operations Rank With 
Those for Normandy Invasion 

These ca.sualtics included loss of 11 de¬ 
stroyers, the U.S.S. Bush, Colhoun, Drexicr, 
Emmons, Halligan, Little. Longshaw. Luce, 
Manncrt L. Abclc, Morrison and Pringle. All 
are fine modern vessels designed for operat¬ 
ing in the Pacific ; the Manncrt L. Abele, 
indeed, was one of the 2,2<X>-ton ships of the 
Allen M. Sumner class, considered by their 
builders to be the last word in destroyer 
design. With the exception of the Emmons, 
which is a 1,700-ton destroyer adapted for 
minessveeping duties, the others all belong to 
the 2,100-lon Fletcher class. Two fleet 
minesweepers of 700 tons, the Skylark and 
Swallow, together with two destroyers 
converted into transports, the Dickerson and 
Bales, have also been lost, as well as a number 


With Our Navies Toc/gx 


FRANCtS 


By 

E. McMURTRIE 


If it has taken a 
quarter of a year 

to overcome the 

resistance of the 

Okinawa garrison, 
how long will it be before the main Japanese 
forces— hardly tapped up to the present so 
far as armies are concerned--arc defeated ? 
The United States Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. James Forrestal, recently slated ; I 

expect that the Japanese will ftght with 

increasing tenacity and fury as our power 
begins to concentrate on their homeland. 
We have seen evidences of that fury at 
Iwojima and Okinawa. It will take the 
full power of the tremendous war potential 
that viiv have mustered in the past four years 
if we are to secure complete, unequivocal 
and unconditional surrender of Japanese 
militarism.” From this it may be assumed 
that we shall be lucky if we see the end of 
the war in the Pacific in 1946. 

'DNORMOUS Concentration of Naval 
Power Building-up in Pacific 

For the subjection of Japan there is now 
being assembled in the Pacific the largest 
concentration of naval po>ser the world has 
ever seen. In addition to the fleets provided 
by the United States Navy, which is now 
nearing the peak of its strength, this country 
is dispatching additional ships and personnel 
to the Far F.ast as fast as they can be pro¬ 
vided. It may be assumed that in the course 
of a few months there will be left in European 
waters only such forces of the Royal Navy 
as may be considered sufficient to deal with 
any local difficulties that may emerge from 

of supply vcjcl,, Uodin* craft and o...r oTdir 

auxiliaries. Various other warships of ,.,;»„ki« rr., in h^md- 

different categories have received damage of 
a more or less serious nature. 



PRINZ tUGEN'S officar* llnad up on dock 
wh«n CKo laaMe-Cont Garmon cruiaar waa 
handad ovar to Royal Navy autlwrltlaa at 
t(ia Pert of Coponhagan on May 22, IMS. 
Saa alto paga 102. I'kdc, Attotuffrd Prtu 


It is clear, therefore, that even regarded 
from a purely naval standpoint the Okinawa 
operations deserve to rank with those for 
the invasion of Normandy ; for though the 
actual number of ships employed may have 
been less, they had to operate from bases 
far more distant. Once the troops were put 


those more suitable for service in home waters 
and the Mediterranean, such as the smaller 
cruisers and destroyers of the escort type. 

Two instances of the in^nious methods 
used by the Germans to facilitate the opera¬ 
tions of their U-boats have recently come to 
light. One was a compact little handbook, 
Die Handeisfioiten der Welt (Merchant 
Fleets of the World), containing particulars 
of every merchant vessel in existence. As in 


ashore, the protecting worships had to ,^ 5 ^ of Lloyds Register, from which the 
^peno for supplies on their own resoun^ details would appear to have been copied, 
in the way of depot and repair ships, as the 3 ^^ listed in two sections, tht first com- 


ncarest base able to deal with a fleet's immed¬ 
iate needs was Guam, i,5(X) miles away. 

\^iTH Okinawa in U.S. hands, a fresh base 
** will doubtless be established there, 
simplifying problems of supply and opening 
the way to future attacks upon enemy in¬ 
stallations in the other islands of the Ryukyu 
group, in Formosa and in Japan itself. Its 
excellent harbour facilities were undoubtedly 
one of the main reasons for the choice of 
Okinawa as an objective. 



H.M.S. KING GEORGE V ARRIVED AT GUAM, It wat snAvuMcW on May 31, tV4S. hvadlMg a 
•ritlak Raaillc Fla*C task forca «p*raeiag with tha U.S. FacIRc Flavt. Flagthig Vica-Admiral 
Sir Barnard Rawllngt, tha waa aacartad by tha daatrayart Traubridga, Tanaciao* and Tarmagant, 
with whom tha want into action off tho SakUhima grou^ on March 27. Soo aiao feeing Mg* 
and HliM. In MM PAGE 134 PJtQtt. AtsocuiUd Prtit 


prising ships of I ,(X)0 tons gross and upwards, 
the other smaller craft. A most ingenious 
code enabled the user of the book to refer 
to a series of outline drawings showing the 
appearance of each ship, so that the identifi¬ 
cation of every type was a simple matter. 

In the introduction there is an elaborate 
key to this code, with examples of how it 
should be used. It consists of letters and 
figures denoting the number and arrange* 
ment of masts, funnels and deck erections, 
and reflects credit on the author of the book. 
Dr. Erich GrSner. Before the war Dr. 
Grdner was well known as the illustrations 
editor of the German naval annual, Tas- 
chenbuch der Kriegsflotten. There is no 
doubt his mercantile fleet handbook proved 
of considerably greater value to the German 
Navy than the publication with which he was 
firit connected. Other sections of the book 
contain lists of shipowners all over the world, 
with the ships controlled or managed by 
each, and the names of the principal ship¬ 
builders in each country. U-boat captains 
must have relied extensively on this handy 
little volume. 

A NOTHER instance is equally interesting. In 
spite of precautions taken since the war 
began, tide tables of the estuary of the St. 
Lawrence, the great river of Eastern Canada, 
were found in U-boats that surrendered. 
Th^ tables had also been regarded as con¬ 
fidential since 1939, but it is not easy to keep 
inviolate data of this kind, which from its very 
nature have to be communicated to numbers 
of people. Possibly when enemy records 
come to be examined the channels by which 
such information travelled may be exposed. 






Quarter-Deck Greetings to Our Men in the Pacific 


ADMIRAL CHESTER L. NIMITZ. C.4a*C Of THE PACIftC PLEET and cammandar af all Alliad PaclAc naval eparatlani. vtandlnf banaath 
tha >4*in. fan* af tha Srltlah banlMlilp Ring Oaerga V, as tHa dackad In Guam harbour aftar baing In action aft tlM Saklahima group, ballad 
Rajral Naval ca-aparaclon In tka Japanaaa thaacra it war, it waa annauncad an Hay )l, If4. Addraaalng CKa thip’a campany from tha guartar- 
dack ha daclarad, '* Pram tha vary baginning wa hava vralcomad your coming and wa will cantlnua to waicama your halp i “ Rriciah PaciEc Plant 
unlta paundad Truk atoll (Carolinaa) an Juno I5>U. Saa alfo facing paga, and paga 141 PAGE 1 39 Pkoto, Kn stont 




Along the Terrible Trail that Led to Wewak 

Last Japaiiese>hel 4 port on the mainland of British New Goinea, Wewak fell to the 6th Australian 
Division on Majr tp, 1945. Two-thirds of the 30,000 enemj troops defendine it perished. The 
remainder had but one escape route to the west--‘along the disease-ridden aepik River. The 
Allied path to victory is specially described for “The War Illustrated" by ROY MACARTNEY. 


N ew Guinea is liberally besprinkled 
with sleepy mission towns and tiny 
trading ports which sprang over¬ 
night into the h^dlincs when engulfed by 
(he Japanese drive of 1942. One by one they 
have returned to the keeping of Australia, 
each with its mangled planes, bomb-blasted 
stores, rusting hulks, shattered bungalows 
and splintered palms as record of the swift 
rise and decline of Japan in the fluctuating 
fortunes of the Pacific War. 

Wewak, formerly administrative centre of 
the Sepik River district, is such a town. 
Standing on a raised headland, it boasts 
perhaps a dozen buildings. Its narrow bay 
provides a rather poor shelter for sea-going 
craft, a large coral reef near the shore nullify¬ 
ing what few natural advantage it possesses. 
Prospectors before the war discovered rich 
alluvial gold at Maprik, 4S miles westwards 
from Wewak in the rugged 
Torricelli Mountains, and the sleepy 
little port was the main supply base for 
the goldfields. Copra was practically 
tivc only other commercial interest, 
neat coconut plantations flanking 
numerous missions along (he flat 
coastal plain. There were several 
(races of oil found in the Sepik area, 
but although many bores were put 
down it was not located in any paying 
quantities. 

Following their conquest in 1942, 

(he Japanese (quickly turned Wewak 
into their major air base on the 
northern New Guinea littoral. They 
enlarged (he existing held at Wewak, 
constructed another at Boram, five 
miles to the south-east, and hacked (wo 
more out of the jungle at But, 27 
mile-s, and Dagua 20 miles to the 
north-west. 

Wewak was a busy base, lying as it did in 
the lifeline of airfields the Japanese con¬ 
structed to their outposts at Rabaul and 
Salamaua. From its ftelds large numbers of 
bombers took off daily to hammer the last 
Allied toeholds in New Guinea at Port 
Moresby and Milne Bav, but Japan's early 
aerial superiority quickly slipped from her 
hands and by August 1943 the scales were 
ready to (ip in favour of the Allies. 

Mighty Punch to be Delivered 

Australian and American aircraft by (hat 
time were operating from bases as far north 
as Dobadura, outside Buna, but Wewak 
was still out of their fighter range. While 
heavy bombers maintained a sporadic bom¬ 
bardment of the base, American engineers 
prepared a .surprise knock-out blow lor the 
once omnipotent Japanese New Guinea air 
force. They were secretly flown into a small 
flat at Tsili Tsili, in the upper Walut Valley, 
beyond Wau, early in June 1943. By mid- 
August they had completed a formidable 
fighter base, and the Fifth Air Force was 
ready to deliver its mighty punch. 

Early on the morning of August 16, 100 
Mitchells, escorted by the same number of 
Lightnings, skimmed in low over the coconut 
palms at Wewak and took the Japanese com¬ 
pletely by surprise. They had no fighters in 
the air, Ack-Ack guns were not manned, and 
at Boram 60 enemy bombers and fighters 
were lined up ready for a raid on one of our 
bases. Within the space of a few minutes 
Allied planes had accounted for nearly 170 
grounded enemy planes and added another 
word to thc*r vocabulary. Thereafter, to 
“Wewak" an objective was to blast it out 
of existence. 


By January 1944 Wewak was well 
within the held of land operations as Aus¬ 
tralians drove along the northern coast 
beyond Finschhafen and the Americans 
broke clear of the Vitiaz straits with landings 
on New Britain and in the Admiralties. 

It was clear the Japanese expected the next 
Allied amphibious blow to fall upon Wewak. 
With what small craA they could still smuggle 
through, they rushed reinforcenKnts to the 
area ; and at the same time withdrew to 
strongly prepared positions behind the Sepik 
what remained of the formations the Aus¬ 
tralians had mauled on the Huon Peninsula. 

'When General MacArthur struck, he by¬ 
passed Wewak, landing instead at Hollandia 
and Aitape, 100 miles to the west; 
within 24 hours of the American seizure 
of Aitape, Australian engineers had whipped 
the nearby strip of Tadji into operational 


condition and Australian fighters were 
patrolling the sky over the vitally im¬ 
portant objective of Hollandia. 

Aitape fitted into the American strategy 
only as a staging point along the road to the 
Philippines and Tokyo, and as with all such 
bases General MacArthur was content to 
build up a perimeter defence to cover the 
airfields and leave the by-passed Japanese to 
their own ends. Despite theconstant pounding 
^ven them by Australian Beaufightcrs and 
Bcauforts operating from the Tadji strip, 
by July the Japanese had been able to move 
up sufficient men and material from Wewak 
under cover of darkness to stage what the 
Americans describe as a “reaction." 

They furiously counter-attacked the eastern 
approaches of the 20 mile perimeter held 
by two American division.s with the support 
of an attached Cavalry Regiment. Savage 
hand-to-hand fighting went on for days, 
the fanatical Japanese discounting the losses 
they suffered at the hands of the Americans 
and from low-flying Australian bombers. 

T ATE last year the American divisions were 
wanted for the Philippines operation, 
and the 6th Australian Division relieved the 
American force, which was twice its size. 
Its role was not just to hold the airfield but 
to drive a hundred miles down the coast to 
Wewak and liquidate the Japanese still 
remaining in the area. 

Australian InteMi«ncc successfully con¬ 
trived to convince the numerically superior 
Japanese that they were opposed not only by 
the 6th Australian Division but also by an 
additional full division. Small as was the 
Australian force detailed for the operation, 
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its prowess and battle experience were in 
marked inverse proportion to its size. Of 
all Australian Divisions, the 6th is perhaps 
the most famous. Formed in 1939, it was 
composed of the first Australian volunteers 
in this war. It opened its account with 
the storming of Bardia and Tobruk, followed 
with the gallant struggles of Greece, Crete 
and Syria, and, returning to the Pacific, spear¬ 
headed the drive across the Kokoda trail, and 
other arduous early New Guinea campaigns. 

ITarly spectacular results were not possible 
^ when the Australians took over last 
November. First, it was necessary to stem the 
steady stream of Japanese who were by¬ 
passing Aitape to the south through (^ 
Torricelli Mountains and making their way 
westward. Veterans of the 17th Brigade 
drove inland into the razor-edged mountains. 
Struggling over terrible terrain, they hacked 
and wended (heir way over a scries of 
heart-breaking ridges, closing one 
escape track alfcr another in the face of 
sporadic but desperate Japanese resist¬ 
ance. When (h^ captured Maprik, 
former gold centre, their arduous task 
was completed. 

Meanwhile, the 16th Brigade had 
driven forward from the holding line the 
Americans had established cast ofAitape 
and were rolling up the Japanese along 
the flat, swampy coastal strip leading to 
Wovak. The numerically superior 
enemy stubbornly contested every yard 
of the way, sowing numerous mines and 
taking evei^ advantage of the terrain. 
Between Aitape and Wewak, Australian 
engineers constructed no less than 
80 bridges: a grand achievement. 

Eighty miles lay behind the Austra¬ 
lians early in April 1945 when they 
increased the tempo of their advance 
and took But and Dagua airfields at the point 
of the bayonet in irresistible charges. The 
fresh 19th Brigade, which early in the war 
had marched and fought 29 miles in the 
opening day of the break-through inside (he 
Tobruk perimeter, took the toll from (he 
feet of the 16th Brigade. 

H.M.S. Newfoundland, H.M.A.S. Hobart, 
supporting destroyers and Australian and 
American bombers, delivered a tremendous 
bombardment to pave the way for the Anal 
assault late in May. Headed by tanks the 
19th swept across the base of the Wewak 
peninsula, then moved in to stamp out the 
800 Japanese who had remained to make a 
last stand. Using flame-throwers, explo¬ 
sives and grenades, they liquidated the enemy 
one by one in their foxholes, caves and tunnels. 
Where the caves were too deep for flame¬ 
throwers to reach the fanatical defenders the 
Australians sealed the entrances with dyna¬ 
mite, thus entombing them. 

An amphibious force landed ten miles 
cast of Wewak. astride the main track 
leading to the Sepik escape route ; and when 
it linked up with the main Australian force 
moving along the coast the rout of the enemy 
was complete. With Australians hot in 
pursuit, the shattered Japanese remnants 
were flying into the forbidding Torricellis. 

Co ends the story of Wevrak, so costly for 
^ Japan. The fate of the luckless survivors 
of the garrison is certain. They will prob¬ 
ably try to ntake their way up the terrible 
Sepik (o tbe no more hospitable territory of 
Dutch New Guinea. Divorced from their 
last supply dumps they will have to live off 
the country, which will mean death by starv- 
»«ion for many of them. 



N.C. NEW GUINEA, Altmp* tH* Im^rtMt 

of Wowok which flMlIr collo^Md o« 
May 19. I94S. Oivitloa of tha iateiia lNt« Nochorisn^ 
potoMtient, Au*troliM»-ma»aac*d tcrrteorjr and Ch« 
Atntralian-ownod Torfitery of Poptia U shown (Inaot). 




Through Dense Grass and Jungle in New Guinea 



JAPANESI EOMBBAS CAUGHT ON THE GKOUND BY THE M Dsfua In tiM Altmp* MCtnr of Now Guino* war* ioyfullr ln«po«tod fey 

AuttraUan InfaatryrrMti, aoon (I) pluatlnc th r oogh tall graat afcar tfea vital alratrla on Marcfe IS, ItfS. Naar Wa aak (aaa ftang p»ia) an Ansala 

privata carofylly acrntinixod aa anamy foaholo u) whoaa occupant* ha had llguldatod. Armour of tho SA Olvialoa, with procaetinf infantry a^aan. 
movad up to attack in tbo aanoa araa alona a hackad-out Juntla track. Boa alao pata t7. PAGE t 37 Phitu, AHstrati»n Omim 
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FIRST FULL-ORISS RID ARMY PARADE IN RERUN wu held 1st* In Msy IF4S, wh*A C*UC*n. Rsrssrin, Soviat Military Commandant of tli* City (kiltad in a metered* accidant on Jun* IT), sddr*«i*d hi* troopt 
(tep) In th* Ti*rgart*n. Th* otcatlon waa th« ratum ta Matcaw of th* Rsnnar af Victory—th* first rad Eag (aatram* right) ta ba flown over th* Ralchrtag. Radiy blasted was Rorlin’s most femows hatal, th* Adton 
(bottom loft). Sama af th* 2,M0,0flfl Carman civilians who ramainad in th* caaital halpM to dear this rubbla-blochad street (right) by order. On June 1 military raprasantativa* of Rrltaln, the U.S., th* U.S.S.R.,and 
Franc* annovntad from th* Raich capital th* ioint occupation of th* '* Graatar Rcriin ” area by forces of each of th* four Powers (sa* facing page). f’*o‘os, V.S. Olfianl, Putohal Pre$s 










Men of Destiny Who Govern Occupied Germany 

At Marshal Zhukov's headauarters on the outskirts of Berlin on June 5, t 945 < there was signed 
by the four Allied wmiunders-in-chief an historic agreement for the future government of every 
phase of German life, in four zones of occupation. Ho«r these tasks, of enormous complexity 
are being pursued is told by JOHN ALLEN GRAYDON. See also ilhis. pages >48 and 149. 



MONTGOMERY TO THE GERMANS 

AS British Reprmnutiv* on the Alllei Control 
^ Commission (hsrshsi Zhukov representing RussU ; 
Gen. Enenhower the U.S. ; Gen. de Laura de Ttssigny, 
France). Field-Marshal Sir Bernard Montgomery. C.-ln-C. 
of the British area in Garmany. itsutd on May 30, 194S, 
the following proclamation to the population. 

1. —f have been appointed by the British Government 
to command and control the area occupied by the British 
Army. This area will be governed for the present by 
Military Government under my orders. 

2. —My Immediate object it to ettabifih a simple and 
orderly life for the whole community. The first step 
will be to see that the population has <a) food, (b) 
housing, (c) freadem from diseast. The harvest mutt 
be gathered in. The means of trantporuclon mutt bo 
re-established. The postal services mull be restarted. 
Certain Industries mutt be got going again. All this 
will maan much hard work for everyona. 

9<—These who have committed war crimes according 
to International law will ba dealt with in proper fashion. 
Tha German people will work under my orders to 
provide the necessities of life for the community, and to 
restore the economic life of the country. 

4.-~Thera are in the British erea a very large number 
of German soldiers, sailors and airman, and all thoia 
are now being aasambled in certain localities. Tha 
German Wahrmachi. and other armed forces, will be 
disarmed and disbanded. At) German soldiers, tailors 
and airmen are being sorted out by trades and occupa¬ 
tions. In a few days they will start to be discharged 
from the arm'ed forces to that they can gat on with the 
work. Tha most urgent need is the harvest, therefore 
workers on the land are going first ; men of other 
occupations and trades will be discharged to work as 
toon at It can be arranged. 

B.—i will tee to It that all German soldiers and 
civilians are kept Informed by radio and newspapers 
of how the work k going on. Tha population will be 
told what to do. I shall eepecc it to ba dona willingly 
and efficiently, 


maintenance of order, the administration of the C.-in-C. of the zone. 

!i^ compliance with the require- Administration of the Greater Berlin area 

S 5 nf rl? general direction of a 

Control Council consisting of the four 
Government of the Commandants, each to serve in rotation as 
Republic fomally assumed that Chief ciimmandant. In these tasks each is 
authority on June 5, 1945. assisted by a highly qualified staff. 

This was signalized by the signing of an Offices of Crave Resonnsibilitv 

agreement by the four Allied commanders- traces 01 urtve KesponsiDility 

in-chief: Field • Marshal Montgomery, To ensure that all German authorities and 
General Eisenhower. Marshal Zhukov and German people shall carry out uncon- 
General de Lattre de Tassigny. As governors ditionally the requirements of the Allied 
of post-war Germany, their zones of occupa- representatives, th: Control Council has 
tion and authority were for the time being under it a permanent co-ordinating corn- 
fixed as Eastern Germany for the Russians, miitee, composed of one representative of 
North-Western for the British, Southern for ©ach of the four Commanders-in-Chief, and 
(he U.S., and extreme South-Western for a control stalf organized in the following 
France. divisions: military ; naval; air; trans- 

T port; political; economic ; finance ; re- 
HE first ntccting was too brief for these paration, deliveries, and restitution ; internal 
points to be settled, but within a few affairs and communications ; legal; pri- 
hours Russia made it known that the wished sonen of war and displaced persons ; man- 
to occupy about 50 per cent of the Reich’s power. There are four heads of each of these 
total area. If this were agreed upon, it divisions, one designated by each Power, 
would neccMitatc a withdrawal by the These are offices of grave and tremendous 
Ameri^ns of over mites to the west responsibility, and as adviser on political 
fwrts of Saxony and Thuringia, and of about matters Field-Marshal Montgomery has the 
M miles in Central Germany. A compare- services of Sir William Strang, K.C.M.O.. 

- M.B E whose expcrtence in Ihis T«s, won a scholarship and wcnl .0 a local 
?nd Armv m2! ^ marked him as pre-eminently fitted central school, then at 16 was apprenticed 

HTmhMrTLnThl i^i position. As head of the Central to a local engineering firm. Five years later 

iVmfor would remain Depariment in the Foreign Office, he went he moved to the Midlands and concentrated 

” tI '_r s. r- .. to Moscow in June 1939 for negotiations on high-precision engineering. Early in the 

oved abortive) in con- war, when there was threat of a serious 
ncxion with a Mutual bottle-neck in the vital machine tools indus- 
Assistance Pact with try, he was called in to put matters right, 
the Soviet Union. In He broke the bottle-rteck. and within a year 
October 1943 he ac* was Director-General of Machine Tools and 
companied Mr. Eden was knighted for his great services. His 
to a conference of team of experts includes men skilled in the 
Foreign Secretaries in various fields of industry—who know all 
the U.K.. U.S.A. and there is to know of mining, food, agriculture 
the Soviet Union in and other'uctivities of German industrial life. 
Moscow. And in ._ 

November 1943 he was PJeld-Marshal Montoomerv s chief 
appointed U.K. repre- representative for control problems is 

sentative on the Euro- Lieut.-General Sir Ronald Weeks. He served 
pean Advisory Com- Great War, and in the Second 

mission and given his Great War as Oirector-Gcncral of Army 
knighthood. Equipment and. since 1942, as Deputy Chief 

Head nf the RriiUh Imperial General Staff—the first 

economic division is Territorial Army officer ever to receive a 
Sir P^rcy H Mills. appointment. Many were surprised 

whose efforts are * Terrilorial-a rion-professional 

directed at seeing that a^mportant ^st. 

Germany never again S)** “ shoo'd be rememtered that Gen 
has the opportunity of Weeks was a Terrier as long ago as 1912 
harnessing her Indus- years of age). A lover of 

trial machine to the 

purposes of war. He 9^. .f ’ o clock every morning and 
knows German indus- •"'^anably remained there until 8 in the 
irv u^ii and r-on evening. Even then hts day was not com- 
Sdered to onT^Sf ^ studied 

Britain’s greatest ex- 

perts on machine tools. Son of a mining engineer, Sir Ronald 
In normal times man- Weeks wanted to follow that occupation, 
aging director of a big for nearly a year he worked below 

Birmingham engineer- ground, then began training as a research 
itig firm, W. and T. chemist with a firm of glass manufacturers, 
Avery Ltd., he is per- becoming a director of the firm. Now 

forming his present ^be destiny of Europe is partly in his hands, 
onerous duties without Sir Ronald Ian Campbell, K.C.M.G.. 
P^ymeo*- C.B.. an Assistant Under-Secretary of State 

Sir Pcr^ Mills has in the Foreign Office, also is on the European 
^d a striking career. Advisory O)mmi5sion, with the rank of 
He went to a council ambassador. Entering the Foreign Office in 
school at Stockton-on- 1914, he has served in Washington, I^ris, 
PAGE 139 Brussels. Cairo and Belgrade. 
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SWITZERLAND V 


ALLIED OCCUPATION OF GERMANY m b«r«r« O Dxy, chow- 
Ing thu lifiu to which th* British oihI U.S. armioc had advancad whon 
tha Oarmana surrandarod. FallawlaB tha annaaacamont by Maocow an 
Jvh* t, I94S, or an axtanaian ta tha Sovlat xaaa, adjaitmanta arlll naad 
ta ba mada in tha British and U.S. araas. By tourttty of Tkt Oburoer 
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‘Operation Fido‘: Beating Airfield Fog 


W ITHIN aboul 15 minutes of ihc light- 
up order being given, a fog- 
enshrouded airfield can be com¬ 
pletely cleared of this greatest natural enemy 
of the airman. The miracle is performed by 
•’Fido,” another astonishing all-Briiish 
achievement just recently revealed. Pre¬ 
war experiments in fog dispersal were incon¬ 
clusive. Now it is a matter of routine, and 
from exclusive R.A.F. use it is passing to 
civil aviation; a super-installation, the 
biggest and most up to date so far, is being 
installed at the new aerodrome at Heath 
Row, Middlesex. 

It is another chapter in the story of the 
Battle of Oil. In the early days of wartime 
experiment, when the experts prophesied 
failure, the code name “Fido” was tteriyed 
from the initial letters of ”Fog Investigation 
Dispersal Operations.” When the apparatus 


runways and had the advantage of being 
available for experiments by day and night. 

On Nov. 19, 1943, Fido first came into 
operational use, when four Halifaxes landed 
successfully after a bombing expedition to 
the Ruhr, though the surrounding visibility 
was only 100 yards; ten minutes after Fido 
had been lit the visibility on the runway 
increased to the equivalent of from two to 
four miles. Since that day more than 2,500 
Allied aircraft have been safely landed- 
many of them in dense fog—with their 
crews of over 10,000 airmen. 

Rundstedt’s Ardennes offensive at Christ¬ 
mas—the last German major offensive of the 
war, which was laurK'hed at a lime when 
fog covered Europe-v-was halted at a critical 
period largely by the weight of Allied air 
attack because timbers were able to take 
off and land with the assistance of Fido. 



FIDO FUMFING MACHINERY tMd* tli* 
fu*! klona tbfl airflcld riMiw«v« in th« 

ro|-cltarancn “ miracH ” dMcrib*4 ham. 

I'kato, BfUisk OJfUiai 

This installation for dispersing fog in 
bulk by artificial heating of the air consists 
of three main portions, (a) burner lines, (b) 
pumping and distribution, (c) storage, and 
its crew consists of a sergeant, three corporals, 
17 aircraftmen. Pipes through which the 
petrol is pumped enclose the airfield in a 




DOWN A LANE LINED EV FLAMING FUEL 
• Lnnckttar tskM olf in conditinm of porfoct 
vIHLIIIty from an alrflold wkicb a fow mlnwco* 
Poforo had boon complotoly fogbownd. 

i’holo, Onluk OJfkial 

proved a brilliant success, the R.A.F. re¬ 
tained the code name and fitted it to “Fog 
Intensive Dispersal Of.” 

The first success was gained with it on 
Nov. 4, 1942, when in Hampshire a dense 
fog of 50 yards’ visibility was cleared by 
petroleum burners in an area about 200 
yards square to a height of SO feet. By Jan. 
1943 large-scale runways had been con¬ 
structed for further experiments. Tltcsc 
were on the same scale as actual operational 


The apparatus frequently clears the air 
to a hci^i of several hundred feet, with the 
result that sky and stars arc visible over the 
runway. The glow of the burners on an 
aerodrome has been seen by air crews over 
the North Sea, and from the Dutch coast. 


rectangle, and through small holes at intervals 
in the pipes blazing petrol vapour is forced 
under great pressure, billowing two feet high. 
An aerodrome so equipped may use 70,000 
gallons of fuel in an hour. So far the total 
of petrol consumed is 30,000,000 gallons. 


War factory Under Houses of Parliament 

falling thick 


INSIDE THE SECRET WORKSHOF wh«r« mM *nd wom«n w«rk*f« 
turn«d out ontl-Eylng bomb woapon*. Todoy " tomothlof ” for woo l« 
tho For East It bolng maouroctwrod. PAGE I 40 


'HEN doodle-bugs were 

and fast on London, a secret factory 
beneath the Houses of Parliament— 
in the vaults made famous by Guy Fawkes— 
was busy turning out weapons to counteract 
the flying bombs. They were new instru¬ 
ments, urgently needed at the coastal gun- 
sites, and when the 
order was given to 
tlK Palace of West¬ 
minster’s Munition 
Unit (the factory’s 
official title) there 
was no dallying. In a 
matter of hours (he 
weapons were de¬ 
livered and in action. 

Flying bombs now 
figure only in evil 
dreams, but the factory 
still hums with great 
activity. For (he 150 
men and women have 
heard the call for 
a secret ” some¬ 
thing ” designed to 
hasten the end of the 
war with Japan. 

During the war with 
Germany there were 
1,224 Alerts at the 


Palace of Westminster, and Parliament was 
hit by bombs on 12 occasions. Two of 
our own shells struck (he building, one 
damaging Big Ben, the other exploding in 
(he Royal Court. A shell crushed into 
(he library of the House of Commons but 
did not explode. Total casualties were three 
kill^ and 15 wounded. And still the 
work went on in the factory. 

Three hundred square vards it covers, 
comprising a large vault and several passages, 
and for two and a half years it has been in 
operation with few outside of those immedi¬ 
ately concerned aware of its existence. 
Honour for its inception goes to three 
M.P.s, and when the idea was cautiously 
made known amongst (hose most likely 
to accept employment, there was no lack of 
response. Mostly voluntary part-time 
workers, the 80 men and 70 women 
engag^ inspected and assembled 2,000,000 
shell fuse parts in the first 18 months of 
tiKir labours. 

At one time eight different war contracts 
were being skilfully handled by these police¬ 
men, Cabinet Ministers’ wives, mothers and 
daughters. Parliamentary counsel, firemen. 
Civil Servants, retired Army officers, young 
men awaiting tlKir call-up, and others who 
constituted the factory’s capable “hands.” 
The ages of these workers in the vault have 








Now It Can Be Told! 



H.M.S. KING CIORGE V, IS.MO-TON BATTLESMiP, it wat rav*al«d on May 33. mS. coMidad 
off tho Irlth coast with H.M. dostroyor Punjabi in May 1942 , cwttinf hor in two : only afowoftha 
dastroyar’s craw lurvlvad. Tha battleship (above) in an Icelandic fjord after the collision, and 
(right) her damaged bow. Set also page 13 $. and Ulus, in paga 471 Vol. t. Pkolos, BftS\tk Ojttttl 

ranged between 17 and 70 and, not to be play,’* for on occasion a grand piano and a 
outdone by youth and advanced age. Houses R.A.F. dance band have been introduced 
of Parliament postal, telephonist and kitchen into the Grand Committee Room of West* 
staff personnel have joined in, as extra minster Hall. And in the early days of this 

demand has fallen on the establishment, year the first act of “ Love in Idleness ” was 

Hard work demands reasonable living, and played before the workers: this making 

so a factory canteen was established to serve history in that never before had a theatrical 

150 two-course meals per day. performance been staged within the area of 

It has been no case of “ All work and no ancient Westminster Hall. 


Secrets of London’s Mystery Citadel 


M any thousands of people stared in 
wonderment during the last four 
years at an enormous, fortress-like 
building erected at the back of the Admiralty 
in London, with walls eight feet thick and 
guarded by A.A. guns. Here is the first 
description of a visit to (his mystery building, 
known as "The Citadel." It was the 
Admiralty's wartime home. (Sec illus. in 
page 450, Vol. 8). 

Through the vast Admiralty buildings in 
Whitehall, winding round a labyrinth of 
passages, 1 was halted by my guide in front 
of two massive steel doors—rather like a 
ship's watertight compartments, with con¬ 
trolling wheels by which they arc closed. 
"This is the Citadel," he explained, as an 
armed policeman came forward. We were 


Up in (he top of the building great dynamos 
have stood ready for five years to take over 
the task of giving life-blood to the Admiralty's 
radio, by which any ship on the higli seas 
of the world can be contacted. I hey stood 
yesterday grim and silent. They have never 
been needed. 

Every 24 hours 8,000 messages go out 
through the Admiralty's signals communica¬ 
tion branch. "Not only do we see that these 
thousands of messages are correctly received 
or transmitted, but we see that they are 
properly delivered, and that often means 
100,000 copies a day, using a (on of paper 
every 24 hours," it was c.xplained. 

In other rooms teletypes chattered to all 
parts of (he world, giving out thousands of 



words to the Fleet and the shore establish¬ 
ments. Then 1 was shown the true "holy of 
holies," the secret Fleet Information Room, 
where the movements of every craft arc 
plotted, and where the Naval Chiefs of Staff 
confer when they want an over-all picture 
of what is going on. 

The Duty Captain showed me round 
the whitewashed walls transformed into maps, 
with plots of movements of hundreds of 
craft—no matter where a naval action is 
pending this room knows all about it. And 
deeper still is the Radio Room, in touch 
minute by minute with the outposts of the 
Empire. ~ a. G. Gtanl, m Dnpaick 


"vetted,” for even high Admiralty officials 
cannot wander through those secret rooms 


How BRITAIN’S GOLD WAS SHIPPED ABROAD 


and passages willy-nilly. 

Thirty seconds later I was in that "hide¬ 
out"—the building specially constructed so 
that adequate protection from air raids and 
other forms of enemy activity could be given 
to vital Admiralty departments, so (hat if 
the main buildin^p were rendered useless 
the work of directing the operations of the 
Fleet could be carried on. 

went down through the air-locks to a 
* cool, air-conditioned atmosphere. There 
was a clatter of teletypes, the buzz of con¬ 
versation in the biggest telephone exchange 1 
have ever seen ; the glimpse of gold braid 
on the sleeves of higli officers. But although 
my guide told me that 700 people, many of 
them girls, worked the clock round in three 
shifts, ( ctiuld not realize that I was in the 
most important building in London—if not 
the whole Empire. 

In (he 156 room.s housing all those people 
were many of the Admiralty's secrets. I 
saw dozens of (icople handling messages to alt 
ports of the world. "There is no place we 
cannot contact," said a senior member of 
the Admiralty staff. "We use from this 
hitherto secret place every known method 
of communication-teleprinter, radio, voice 
frequency, and for (he not loo secret messages 
(he telephone." 


T he greatest gamble the world has ever 
known was brought off under the 
noses of the Germans when, in 1940, 
Britain's entire gold reserve was moved out 
of this country. It was totally mobilized 
for total war, and the vaults of the Bank of 
England were scraped almost bare. In bars, 
ingots and coin It went—to America, to pay 
for war supplies. Story of this modem gold 
rush was released in June 1945. 

Our proud liners the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth carried vast quantities of 
it. Rusty '* tramps," whose cargoes had 
formerly been of the very humblest, shared 
with warships the task of ferrying more of 
it away. Such was the haste of this trans¬ 
atlantic adventure, and such (he activity of 
the ships, that at one moment there were on 
the High Seas consignments totalling more 
than £150,000,000 of gold. 

From ports all over Britain the bullion 
ships set sail, taking in their cargoes from 
motor vans escorted to the docks under armed 
guard. Gold reserves and current pro¬ 
duction in the overseas countries of the 
Empire were “ conscripted," too, for the 
Empire's benefit, and this was concentrated 
at naval bases all over the world, at points 
where it> presence was most desired. 
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Some of the ships went unescorted. But 
in spite of U-boat packs and lone hunters, 
commerce-raiders and enemy aircraft, (he 
loss was almost insignificant : only £500,000 
out of shipments exceeding £1,000,000,000 
handled for the Treasury by the Bank of 
England. Masterly salvage work kept the 
figure thus low, as m (he case of (he Nia^ra, 
whose sinking represented the biggest single 
loss. The Niagara went down in 420 feet 
of water, with its £2,(XX),000 cargo. And 
from that depth an Australian salvage team 
recovered most of it—all but £80,000 or 
£90,000 worth. 

No insurance company in peacetime would 
have undertaken the risk of " covering ” 
some of these cargoes. In war it was a case 
of take a chance and hope for the best. The 
sheer impudence of the undertaking carried 
them successfully through. After the start 
of the Japanese war the risk was increased. 
It was necessary to move bullion to America 
across the Indian Ocean and the Pacific, 
and this was done, in open defiance of the 
odds piled heavily against the accomplish¬ 
ment. It was on this run that the Niagara 
was sunk ; an old steamer which used to 
ply regularly between Auckland. Sydney, and 
Vancouver, she finished her plucky career in 
the Tasman Sea. off New Zealand. 



Eisenhower: the Man Behind the Name 


One year «co this peat American ted that mighty Allied venture, the seal on which was set with 
the Unconditional Surrender of Germany. In command of 5 , 000,000 troops, he has achieved 
almost overwhelming fame and popularity. “ He has walked right into the history books," 
says RALPH McCARTHY, who in this appreciation reveals something of the man himself. 



Not until the war had 
almost ended did we 
team how good a 
soldier he was, of the 
important part he 
played in the strategy 
of the battles of victory, 
indeed, the astonishing 
manoeuvre which sur¬ 
rounded and broke up 
t)K whole Ruhr defence 
area has been revealed 
to have been Eisen¬ 
hower’s own plan. 

In all ways he is a 
big man Today the 
people of Britain 
honour him. They 
recall with gratitude 
that it was he who 


J UNE 6 is for ever bright in the story of 
Britain. One yur ago on that day— 
D Day—the Allied armies stormed on 
to the shores of Normandy, and the people 
of this land held their breath. 

Do you remember that morning ? How 
men in buses and trains called out: ” Have 
you heard? It’s started!” How people 
exchanged the latest news, queued up for 
newspapers, hastened to the radio. How the 
sun seemed to shine with a peculiar brilliance. 
How silent it seemed here in Britain, despite 
the squadrons of planes incessantly in the 
sky. How the thoughts of all were across 
the strip of Channel, with the men daring the 
barricades of the beaches. 

It was for British people the greatest day 
of the war, Dunkirk was avenged. And it had 
been avenged from Britain. From the shores 
of the homeland the Allied troops had set 
sail to Normandy on their way to Germany. 
Should there be any question of a Memorial 
Day for the Second Great War, as'November 
11 was chosen for the First Great War, the 
people of Britain would choose, not May 8 , 
V Day, but June 6 , D Day, as the day of 
memory. 

He Conceals Hts Own Greatness 

How well that expedition fared can be 
fudged today. Before a year had passed the 
last battle had been won and Europe wrenched 
from the Nazi grasp. But though this is 
Britain’s day. the British people know that 
it was an Allied venture, that American troops 
fought and died on June 6 , that the army of 
liberation were really brothers-in-arms, that 
they came from Pasadena as well as Paisley, 
from Nebraska as well as Norfolk. 

And on this day it is fining to pay tribute 
(o the one man who more than any other 
individual made (hat success possible—one 
of the really great men of the war—one who. 
because of his own avowed policy of hiding 
his greatness, has not received the credit which 
he deserves: toGcncral Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


Supreme Commander of the Allied Expedi¬ 
tionary-Force. 

Now that it is all over we can step back 
and look at him and hts achievements. Really 
they arc remarkable. He has walked right 
into the history books, and his place is per¬ 
manent. Because, too, his task of winning 
battles is done wc can disobey his request and 
tell something about him, something that 
reveals Eisenhower the man. There arc two 
stories that I particularly like. 

'^HE first one happened a few weeks after 
^ the Allied landings in North Africa. The 
fighting was hard and bitter. The American 
Army was in battle for the first time. Back 
in the United States the newspapers and 
radio networks told flamboyant stories of 
American achievement, until one day Eisen¬ 
hower sent for the U.S. war correspondents. 

“Listen, boys, you’re making a mistake. 
Mo*!! of the fighting is being done by the 
British. Give them the credit. Our troops 
are new to this war. They’ll learn—as the 
British had to learn.’’ 

The result was that U.S. newspapers, while 
naturally coatinuing to give considerable 
space to the actions of their own men, did 
tell their readers of the feats of British troops. 
i.atcr events justified Eisenhower's faith in 
his men ; America will remember Bastogne 
with Bunker Hill. 

'T'he second stor>' is more recent. Before 
* the war a woman, who is British, married 
in Southern France a stateless Russian. On 
the collapse of France she escaped home 
to London; her husband remained. He 
foughr with the Maquis and. in the liberation 
battles, fought in American uniform with the 
U.S. troops. He was badly wounded. He 
was taken to an American hospital, but he 
had no identity tab, no papers ; officially he 
did not exist. His young wife made every 
effort to get him to Britain, but ail failed, 
i'inally she wrote to Eisenhower. 


A few days later she had a reply ; the letter 
expressed sympathy, told her that investiga¬ 
tion was being made and, if (he facts were 
true, action would be taken. It was signed 
“E)wight D. Eisenhower.” The next day her 
phone rang ; a pleasant American voice said : 
“I’m speaking for General Eisenhower. 
Gen. Eisenhower wants you not to worry. 
Just that, rwt to worry.” The husband is 
now in a hospital in Britain. 

What is remarkable about that story is not 
the big-heartedness of the man, but the fact 
that Eisenhower, in command of 5,000,000 
troops, is surrounded by no barrier of 
officialdom. His system allows him to see 
everything, listen to everyone. Other facts 
about Eisenhower are already known ; he is 
54, one of six sons of hard-working parents. 
He is descended from a family which left 
Germany in the seventeenth century as a 
protest against religious persecution. 

Personal Reply to a Grievance 

His army career has been achieved without 
influence ; in 1941 he was a colonel with a 
reputation as a “brain” and military organ¬ 
izer. He is unconventional and direct; ho 
swears; in peacetime he plays golf and 
bridge. He is married and has one son. 
But there is something else : he avoids pub¬ 
licity. He is one of the few men who really 
mean it when he says he wants to be ignored. 

When American troops flooded into Britain 
in preparation for the invasion, a British 
citizen who thought he had a grievance wrote 
to the U.S. authorities. The reply was a 
charming letter rectifying matters signed 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower.” A Fleet Street 
editor wanted to publish the correspondence 
to clear the atmosphere of this island, over¬ 
crowded with British and American troops. 
Again Eisenhower wrote, “Please, my poliev 
is no personal publicity.” 

Instead he has turned the limelight on his 
brilliant lieutenants—on Montgomery, be¬ 
loved by Britain, on Bradley, on Patton and. 

especially, on his troops 
in the ranks, the Tom¬ 
mies and the G.I. Joes. 
But never on himself. 
This is wrong. For 
long the talk has been: 
“Of course. Eisen¬ 
hower is good, but he's 
not a fighting man. He 
is the super-managing 
director of the world’s 
biggest enterprise.” 
That is untrue. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER “ CArTUREO ” LONDON on Jwn* 12. IMS, whMt, accompmnlctf by Air Chiaf Manh*l Sir 
Arthur Tedder, he drove to Guildheil to be mode s Freemen ef the City. Ootaide the Roynl Eachence (in background) 
one of the blggect crowds within momory choerod him on hie wey from Culidhell to Che Mention Houee. Leter thet dey 
he wee invected by H.M. the King with the Order o# Merit—Che firet U.S. eoldier to be ee honoured. The erticle in thie 
pege eppeere by errengement with the Newt Chronicle. PAGE J42 J’kolo, Ctntriii Prest 


decided on June 6 as 
D Day; it was he 
who led the liberating 
armies on to victory. 




Fk^ US. o#Mf gjeA Ot*r Eiihermiiwkg Armies to Victoru 


Fotlowinf his grett reception in the City at London on June ta, i9iS. General of the Anny Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Expeditionary Force, left Germany for tiie United States on June 16 for an indefinite period. 
A hero’s welcome awaited him at La Cua^ Airport, where he would vrive from Washington after seeing President Truman: 
then a two-hour trium^ial ride through New York to the Qty Hall to receive a special gold medal. 
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Own Mt^e J¥onHa»^dy ^eaeJhes Were ReMcmbere^— 

Fint annivemiy—June 6, 1945—of the D-Day assault on the coast of France saw the deep scars of war beii^ softened 
by Nature or sloiwly effaced by man's hand. A beach the British assailed (i), with the houses of Ariomanches in the badt- 
fround. Outside Caen a fanner’s team plodded by the grave of one of our fallen ( 2 ). Probably the most completely de* 
stroyed dty of France,St Lo(3) is being cleared for rebuikliiMf. Omaha Beach (4), near Bayeux, where the Americans lartded. 


— VhoMe Wha MaA Fatten on VtteU FaieJ^tt MPay 

Tribute was paid at Arromanches by 6oo British troopi. Allied diplomats and thousaiuls of Frendi men and women at an 
impressive D-Day service (5): the centre-|nece a wooden altar, in the distartce a crumbling line of blockships that had 
formed the breakwater for ” Mulberry B ” (see pages 430-434, Vol. S). A British naval guard of honour presented arms, 
eleven Mosquitoes dipped their wings in salute, and Roy^ Marine btgtlei^ sounded the Last Post. 










I¥azi MnwOiders WowM Mmm Been RooMteA on ihe f^-BfunkofcM 

A terrifying reception was ready for any German aeabome force attempting to land on Britain. Among recently revealed 
devices of the Petroiewn Warfare DepL were heav^ flame-throwers installed for the defence of the Channd Ports in 1940 (t), 
arKi a vertical type ndiieh horted blazing fluid against low-flying aircraft (a). Yet more deadly to any landing craft was a 
means of setting the Qiannd ablaze by projectii^ oD into the sea from shore pipes (3), and igniting it chemi^ means (4). 









VIEWS & REVIEWS V:L. 

by Hamilton Fyfc 


A BOOK by Brigadier J. G. Smyih, V.C., 
M.C, demands, by reason of his 
qualifications, careful study, and it is 
certain that nobody who reads Defena Is 
Our Business (Hutchinson, lOs. 6d.) is likely 
to feel that time has been wasted upon it. 
The writer deals with the future more than 
the past. He draws conclusions from 
experience (his own including service in 
Burma, where he commanded a division, and 
the skilful handling of a brigade at Dunkirk). 
He discusses the qualities of the leaders who 
beat the German armies decisively and beyond 
all doubt. But the main purpose of his book 
is to sketch a plan for the solution of our 
military problem when the Japanese as well as 
the Nazis have been soundly defeated. It is to 
a great extent, he says, a business proposition. 

It is a question of baUnctng whet we ought 
to hare with what we can afford. If our 
defence force ii too weak, we shall become a 
second-class power. If it is too strong it will 
adversely affect our trade, our prosperity and 
our standard of living. 

We cannot safely “leave it to the experts. 
That would be a grave mistake, which landed 
us in trouble before.” Blame for our weak¬ 
ness in the face of German rearmament 
“has generally been placed on the shoulders 
of our politicians, but they were really only 
the mouthpieces of the British people,” who 
“took very little interest in the whole business 
of defence in the period between the wars.” 
That must not happen again, urges General 
Smyth. “It is the British public which 
should dictate the quality and quantity of our 
peacetime defence forces.” His aim is to 
help the British public to do that. 

They Defied Treasury Orders 

As an illustration of what he wants the 
public to do he cites the obstacles which the 
Treasury put in the way of our making 
ourselves secure. 

In the yean between wan the Treasury had 
been insistent that we should not embark on any 
construction of heavy tanks. No notice was 
taken of the many warnings given as to the 
numbers and performance of the German tanks 
which were being turned nut in increasing 
numben. Had it not been for a small number 
of tarik experts and enthusiasts at the War 
Office who, in spite of orders to the contrary, 
continued to study and design heavier tank 
models, we should have taken even longer than 
we did to evolve any tanks at all. 

As il was, “the British Army went to war, 
practically speaking, without the most 
effective weapon of the last war, which they 
themselves had invented.” 

^ow, it seems to me that to blame the 
^ ~ public for this is to ignore the con¬ 
ditions of our political life. Neither a nation 
nor an individual can reach decisions about 
anything unless they have the facts. If the 
facts are concealed from them (as in this case 
they were), it is impossible even to begin 
making up their minds as to what course 
should be taken. The public were told they 
could trust the War Office and the Treasury 
to take care of their interests. Ministers 
in the House of Commons read out answers, 
prepared for them by their permanent 
oflkials, assuring M.P.s who asked questions 
that everything in the garden was lovely. 
Baldwin kept on saying tlWrc was no need (o 
be afraid of Germany. How could the 
public know what the truth really was ? 

The public does not know, never has 
known, what the Treasu^ is, what decides 
its actions, who prompts its intcrfcrcrtce with 
such matters as the building of tanks. Now 
and then a little corner of the veil is lifted. 


as when Mr. Churchill admitted he had 
made a mistake in returning to the Gold 
.Standard when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and head of the Treasury, and 
explained that he had been misled by the 
leading ftnancial authorities in the City of 
London. It has never been made plain to 
the public that it was those same financial 
authorities who played their own game by 
forbidding the expenditure of large sums on 
the armaments required to enable us to stand 
Hp to German Nazis and Italian Fascists 
and make them understand it would not pay 
them to make war. 


In the Years 
Between Wars 


General Smyth's conception of democracy 
is too simple. He thinks the masses can 
settle matters as they choose. He does not 
allow for their abysmal ignorance, due to 
their being kept in the dark about everything 
that matters by those who ought to be their 
instructors—the politicians, high and low. 
Democracy can never work well unless clear 
issues are presented to the electors by honest 
men and women who are desirous only 
of the public good. It works well during 
war because there is then a perfectly clear 
issue—are we prepared to submit to the enemy 
or arc we determined to win ? The people 
know (he facts—not all of them, but enough 
on which to form judgement. 

Misled About German Rearmament 

If they had known the facts in the 1930’s, 
had been told of the stupidity of the 
generals who did not believe in tanks and 
longed to go back to the days of cavalry, 
had been kept informed correctly about 
German rearmament, had realized how weak 
our Air Force was in numbers compared 
with Germany's, had been given such books 
as this to enlighten them, (hey would. 1 am 
certain, have voted overwhelmingly for a 
chartge both of methods and of men. But 
you cannot blame anyone for not knowing 
the right road to take if you have closely 
bandaged his eyes and thoroughly plugged 
his cars with cotton-wool. 



S. e. SMYTH. V.C.. M.C.. who cem- 
m*nd*a • brigade at Punkirk and a divtaion 
In Bnrma, i* tiM author of tho book on dofenco 
problem* rovtowod here. 
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General Smyth’s plan includes Navy und 
Air Force as w«ll as the Army, lie wants 
a Defence Ministry to maruige all three 
together, with the assistance of a strong 
Defence Courtcil. This would be far better 
than having Ministries and separate manage¬ 
ment for each. K would do away with a 
great deal of waste. If the Treasury had 
looked into this and made recommendations 
to prevent money being thrown away, many 
millions could have b^n saved yearly. By 
“adopting the principle that there are not 
three Services but one Service,” says the 
author, we could “produce a better article 
at a reduced price.” 

'V^HETHER we shall continue conscription 
for defence or not it is impossible to 
say. General Smyth does not think wc shall, 
because he cannot imagine any Governntent 
being bold enough to propose it, though he 
believes tfiat "Britain would be ready to 
accept it after the experience wc have had 
of what unpreparedness means.” It would 
“simplify and cheapen our defence problem 
enormou.<.Iy and would ensure that every man 
and woman for a small part of his or her life 
would bear a share in the national defence.” 
He holds that if everyone between 18 and I9i 
were pul through physical training, lessons in 
citizenship, some general education and 
special training for the service they would 
give in case of need, “it would raise (he 
physical standard of the nation considerably, 
^atly benefit (hose undergoing it, and make 
for better citizenship.” Few who have 
studied human natu.'e or have thought a) 
all would disagree with that. 

Office Work In the Services 

General Smyth would like us (o get into 
tine with the Russians by abolishing “that 
ver^ expensive institution—the peacetime 
OflKcrs’ Mess." He says (hat “the good 
old days (how most subalterns used to hate 
them !) of shining mess silver, gay mess kit, 
long tables, port wine and long dinners arc 
as dead as the dodo.” There should be, he 
suggests, in every Service station an cating- 
placc for all three Services run on tlic 
principle of an ordinary restaurant where 
meals could be obtained at moderate prices. 

The officer wants his private life just as any 
other Citisen does. He has seen his (ellow- 
officers all day ; in the evening- -in peace¬ 
time. o( course—he wants to b: able to eet 
out o( his uniform and become a private 
individual and dine wliere and when he likes. 
It was tancy uniforms. exMnsive messes and 
entertaining which made life so expensive for 
the young Army officer. 

Another reform the general would be glad 
to see is in office work. When he was a 
staff officer and when he commanded a 
brigade, he secured a firm of business or¬ 
ganizers to overhaul his office arrangements. 
This made the work go through more quickly 
and easily and it gave staff offers more time 
to go out and about to visit the troops. He 
hoped other brigades and divisions would 
follow the example set, but he was disap¬ 
pointed. and he warns us that “office work 
in the Services will lapse again to its pre-war 
depths if we do not insist on a high standard.” 
There is far too much of signing forms in 
triplicate, and issuing in hundreds of circulars 
orders that could be given verbally, printing 
all sons of instructions that need not be 
printed at all. Annual consumption of paper 
by the War Office alone is truly terrific. 

/^ENiRAL Smyth does not pretend to believe 
war is going to be abolished. Hchoprs 
so, but evidently thinks it unlikely. He 
insists that wc mu it be ready to meet in¬ 
vasion. “We have proved (hat or! a large 
scale amphibious operations arc possible. 
What wc have done to others, others may 
do to us. The English Channel is a good 
ditch, but no longer an insuperable obstacle. ’ ’ 
Flying bombs and rockets, poison and 
germ-spreadcfs may be on the largest scale. 
Well, we have been warned ! 





Conjuring Sanity Out of Nazi Chaos After— 



DCHOBBEO FROM THE BEATEN WEHRMACHT, German •X'toldier* were qweitiened bv the C.O. of No. i Diebandmont Control Unit In tho 
■ ritUh 3nd Army zrne (I) after koinf directed to form work. Tbit German teacher at Alx*ta-Chapelle (2) held her first Icteon in re«edueating Nazi 
youth, under Allied *upervi»<ofi. At Hamburg, church belti (3) plundered from occupied countriee for emelting will ring again. Inhabitant* of 
Breetinfurt were obliged to attend pri.on>eamp horror film* (4). PAGE t 48 Pkolos, BruisH Offiriol, Uri isk StKSPap*' ]‘oot, Atso.tJl.’d I'rtss 
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—Four Allies Assume Joint Authority in Germany 



SOVIET GUARD OF HONOUR FOR FICLO-MARSHAI. M ONTGOMCRT IlnAd vp »t tk* T«m»Uhof airport. Mrltn (I). when h* arrlvwl on Jum S. 
lf4S, to lign^with Gonoral iltonhower, Martkai Zfcwkov and General de Lectre de Taatltny—the historic four>Fewer agreement attorning supreme 
eotkority in Germany and dividing the country into four occupation aonea. Marshal Zhukov (3, left) enjoyed a JeAe with Monty and Eisenhower. 
Before signing, the delegates assembled at Zhukov's H.Q. (1). See also page l)F. PAGE 149 I’ksios, Hriiisk Nevtp^pti Pool, AsioctmUd 1‘ress 









Facts Behind the Syria-and-Lehanon Dispute 

With the ccese Are order to French troops there ended on Bdaj' 31, ip45, a grave situation in 
Spria arid the Lebanon involving heavy casualties and damage to property, and including the 
shelling by a French warship 01 the ancient cimital of Damascus. The intricate background 
of the dispute between France and the Levant Republics is dealt with in this article, specially 
written for “The War Illustrated" by SYED EDRIS ALI SHAH. 


^l^owARDS the end of May 1945, while 
I negotiations between France—the 
mandatory Power—and Syria and 
the Lebanon were taking phace, it was 
learned that severe disturbances had followed 
the landing of French reinforcements in the 
Levant. Conversations ceased immediately, 
and skirmish« took place between the Arabs 
and the French and Senegalese forces. 
Syrian and Lebanese soldiers deserted t^ir 
French officers and joined their compatriots 
fighting in Damascus, Homs. Aleppo, and 
tlw Jel^l Druse. Damascus, age-old capital 
of Syria, was bombed and shelled by the 
French forces. 

Repercussions were soon felt not only 
throughout the Arab world but among the 
Great Powers. Arab solidarity, reinforced 
by the bonds of the recently created Arab 
League (see page 398. Vol. 8), which aims at 
federation of all Arab States, quickly mani¬ 
fested itself in protest. Egypt complained 
to those countries to which she has a^redited 
diplomats; a strike was proclaim:d in 


certain reinforcements, and that this should have 
been the occasion for breaking off negotiitions 
between the Levant States and the French Govern¬ 
ment for a general settlement. His Majesty's 
Government are in constant consultation with the 
United States Government, and in constant con¬ 
tact with the parties concerned, regarding these 
developments. 

The Syrian and Lebanese Ministers in 
London in a statement said : 

If France does not recognisi the farts which she 
has been trying to igrwre for the last twenty-five 
years, namely the desire and determination of 
Syria and the Lebanon to be completely indepen¬ 
dent States, and to exercise their legitimate rights 
as such, this crisis is bound to increase in intensity, 
and to become less amenable to settlement. 

The diplomats were not mistaken. The 
revolt spread, increasing in violence, until the 
British Government, with the approval of 
the Government of the United Slates, de¬ 
cided to intervene. Mr. Eden read in iIm 
H ouse of Commons on May 31 a communi¬ 
cation addressed to General de Gaulle, 
requesting the French forces to cease ftre and 





■fUTISH ARMOUR AT DAMASCUS was chsvrad by th« Syrians as it antorsd tha capital on 
Juno 2, IMS. to act as oscort for tho S.MS Fronch troops formini tho garrison who waro ovacuatod 
by nigM to a cooeontrgtion aroo at MaisOi fly* mllat from tha eUy. rranc# * tM 

Lovant flopubDc it axplalnod In thU "'>**^* OfUtti 


Palestine; while the Council of the Arab 
League was summoned for the first week in 
June. The Iraq oil pipeline was cut, for the 
first time since the outbreak of the European 
war. and the leader of the hundred million 
Muslims of India registered his protest. 

A cnoN to end the bloodshed, it was felt. 
^ must be immediate. Good will of the 
Arab peoples to the United Nations was at 
stake ; French commercial interests in Egypt 
were threatened, and the whole world of 
Islam—numbering over 300,(X)0,000 people— 
began closely watching the affair as a possible 
test-case of Western policy towards Islam. 
There was the further possibility that the 
many millions professing the Muslim faith 
in South-East Asia, as well as those in China 
under Japanese occupation, might fall a prey 
to enemy propaganda. 

Aflitude of Our Foreign OfRce 

While fighting continued, and the Levan¬ 
tines called for volunteers for a national 
army, an official statement was issued from 
the Foreign Office in London on May 26; 

His Majesty's Government are aware of the 
serious situation which has developed in the last 
few days in Syria and the Lebatwn, but especialiy 
in Syria. They regret that the improved atmosphere 
should have been disturbed by the dispatch of 


return to barracks. There w-as a further 
suggestion that a conference of the interested 
parties might be held in London. The cease 
fire was soundied. and the affair, from being 
merely an isolated event in France’s colonial 
history, became an international dispute. 

To trace the development of the situation 
it is not necessary to examine closely the 
evidence as to when the cease fire was 
ordered, or other minor points that do not in 
any way affect the fundamental issues; 
though these have been given a great deal of 
prominence. 

June 2. 1945, General de Gaulle, at a 

Press Conference in Paris, asked that the 
Middle East problem should be viewed as a 
whole and settlement sought by a conference 
of all the powers interested : Russia and the 
U.S. as well as Britain and France, the Arab 
States as well as their neighbours—on the 
assumption (maintained by the Arab I.eague) 
that the Arab world is one unit, politically, 
economically and historically. Two days 
later the Council of the Arab League—after 
condemning the precipitate action of General 
Oliva Roget, the French commander in 
Southern Syria, since removed by De Gaulle— 
announced their agreement with the General 
that discussion of all Arab questions should 
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be reopened. Thus the affair had vastly 
outgrown its original proportions. 

Mr. Churchill, in the House of Commons 
on June 5, while willing to discuss these sub¬ 
jects, pointed out that if all the Great 
Powers were to be invited it might consider¬ 
ably delay the settlement of a matter that 
should not be left long in abeyance. 

The Main Trend of Happenings 

Before detailing the points at issue between 
the Levant Republics and France, it would 
be advisable to recapitulate briefly the m.ain 
trend of happenings in the history of French 
interest in the Levant. In accordance with 
the Anglo-French Convention of 1919, Great 
Britain withdrew from the Levant in favour 
of France. The Mandate was granted to 
France in 1920 by the Supreme Council of 
the Allied Powers, and ratified by the League 
of Nations Council in 1922. This area, 
with a combined population of something 
un^r four millions, is vital strategically, 
being not so far from Suez in the south, 
within striking distance of the Middle 
Eastern oilfield, and communicating with 
the Persian Gulf to the east. Although these 
Arab pcopict are mixed (including Druses. 
Alawites, Christians and Muslims) (here is 
no friction or disagreement, particularly on 
the issue of independence. 

After the First Great War the Sykes-Picot 
agreement had recognized France’s “ special 
position ” in Syria and the Lebanon. (Gen¬ 
eral Gouraud succeeded Georges Picot as 
High Commissioner at Beirut in November 
1919.) This treaty had provided for an 
independent Arab kingdom embracing Dam¬ 
ascus, Aleppo. Homs and Hama ; and (he 
Emir Faisal, son of the King of the Hejaz, 
ascended the throne in March 1920. In July, 
the Syrian National Congress unanimously 
adopted a democratic constitution, by which 
Syria was declar^ to be united on a basis of 
decentralization. 

'T'he French High Commissioner, who had 
^ been confined to the small area of the 
Lebanon. is.sued an ultimatum to Faisal. 
After a brush with the Arab army, French 
forces entercd Damascus. That same year 
General Gouraud, French High Com¬ 
missioner at Beirut, issued a Declaration of 
the Independence of Lebanon—a marked 
constitutional advance. Five years later, 
however, revolt broke out among the Druses 
when their delegation to the French author¬ 
ities was imprisoned. At last, in 1936, the 
French offered the Syrians rights equal to 
those obtained from Britain by Iraq. But in 
September 1938 the French refused to ratify 
their 1936 treaty, in which they had guaran¬ 
teed independence within three years; 
troubleSn the Levant followed, and the High 
Commissioner declared (hat no one should 
have any illusions as to (he ’’permanence of 
French rule in Syria.” After the French and 
British announcement of the independence 
of the Levant in 1941 and 1943, its inde¬ 
pendence was recognized unconditionally by 
nine Great Powers and it was able to accredit 
diplomatic representatives to countries abroad 
wlKre Levantine interesls existed. 

The present French demands arc for bases 
in the war against Japan, troops to maintain 
order, and proposals for negotiations by the 
Syrians and Lebanese. These are resist^ by 
the Levant Republics on the ground that they 
are internationally recognized as independent 
and sovereign : therefore, they say, they arc 
at litKrty to behave as such, and to grant no 
rights if they so desire—particularly for the 
Japanese war, when there arc. they say, better 
and nearer bases open to the French. 




Strange Royal Naval Contrasts in the Aegean 



FORMEHLY a SYRIAN TRADING SCHOONER. H.M.S. RACEA, of ITS toiM. act^d u a fupply ship for Alliad coattal forcat in tha tricky watan of 
tlip Aagaan t aha I* taan off tha Graak coaat unloadint a torpado on to tlio Pack of a M.T.R. of tha Royal Navy. Ratalning all har old rlfflng and flttingt 
from tha placid day* wkan sha uilad with wina, oil, and fruit batwaan Syrian porta and tha Central Maditerranaan, aha wa* commanded on her war> 
time duties by Lieut. O. L. Hooker R N.Z.N.V.R.. of Auckland, paacatims tigr.'writar and yachting anthuaiaat. PAGE I 5 I PAofo. BrUitk Oficuu 







U.N.R.R.A. Now Busy in Stricken Yugoslavia 
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OILIVERY OP SM.OOO TONS OP SUPPLIES FOR THE EALKANS wu dUeu«»^ at thH cenfaranc* (I) bMwacn rapr«»«ntAti*«i of tha EritUh Army. 
U.N.R.R.A. (Unitad NatioiM Raliaf and Rahabilitatian AdminUtration), and tha Ywioalav Stata Commiaaian at Split, in huniar'ttrickan Yw(atiavia, 
iuac bafara U.N.R.RJL.->a* annauncad an iuna 2, IMS—caak a»ar ralM wark fram tba ANiad military autbaritiaa: Britiih Military Liaiian Offlcar, 
Brlgadiar C. P. Farattiar*Walkar (cantra), praaldad. Caaaignmant* ranga fram Brititk-mada farm tractari (2) to Rad Craaa fuppliat (2). aaan balng 
unlaadad at Split. Saa alia pagaa 44 and 4SP. Val. B. PAGE I 92 Pkotot. Hntish Ofinal 
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Today Where Our Invasion of Europe Begafi 

Eirly in Jucw, SUnie; Baion. News Cbronide War Correspondent, flew OTcr 
the Nomiartdy landiai{-sites where a year afo Britons and Americana gare 
new glory to the world. Here he describes the desert-like scenery and the 
remains of our magnificent Mulberry Harbour. See also illus. pages 144, 145. 


I FLEW yesterday afternoon over the D Day 
beaches. The sea, dully gleaming like 
a pewter dish, lapped on the edges of 
an empty shore. In M miles from t^ en¬ 
trance to the channels leading into Carentan 
and Isigny to the Rade de Oen, a handful 
of American soldiers were the only living 
creatures to be seen on the sands, and what 
they were doing I do not know. The scene 
of the most titanic enterprise of Western 
Europe’s military history which began a 
year ago today has become a desert. 

Rainwater gleams in the open shell and 
bomb holes. Where a patient farmer has 
hlled them in poppies redden and fill in the 
outlines. Mulberry Harbour, amazingly dur¬ 
able, though partially dismantled, glows with 
rich yellows, orange, reds and soft lichenous 
greens. Rust has painted it thus. Oil still 
leaking from the half-sunken ships so skil¬ 
fully laid bow to stern to form the break¬ 
waters makes its pretty pattern of mother-of- 
pearl on the slow sNvell. 

Nothing is as it was in this perishing 
memorial to the Britons and Americans who 
gave new glory to the world a year ago. 
I hew out from an airfield hard by Chatgrove 
Field in Oxfordshire, in a two-engined plane 
piloted by Lt. Otis Taylor, of Paragould, 
Arkansas. It was hard, so much has hap¬ 
pened between, to put the mind back these 
12 months. Even the wind, which looked as 
if it was going to reproduce last year’s con¬ 
ditions, had abated. 

'T'lie mind’s eye peopled the water with 
^ thousands of ships of that other June, 
but yesterday there was nothing. Not until 
wc had made our landfall over Pointe de 
Barflcur, taken by (he American First Army 
before Cherbourg fell, and flown down over 
the beaches first at 1,000 feet, then at ireetop 
height, did wc see so much as a sail. 

Now we could peer into the ruins of (he 
houses. Now wc could see the first of the 
actual landing beaches. One above all 
which no American will ever forget. They 
:a]lcd it Omaha. In nine months with the 
great American First Army 1 have learned to 
know and love Americans. This was the 
place at which they came ashore, most of 
them seeing Europe for the first tiinc. Here 
many died. They were buried in the sands. 
The sea has washed over their resting-places. 
The rusting hulks of landing barges and 


ducks and here and there a merchant ship 
which has been blown ashore are their only 
memorials. Their comrades went on, and 
many of them were friends of mine. 1 
looked down on the beach and inland to¬ 
wards St. Lo, where the First Army cracking 
the German defences began (he great run 
which was not to stop until Germany was 
reached. 

Remembering the breaking of the Sieg¬ 
fried Line, the capture of Aachen, the drive 
to the Rhine and the taking of Cologne, the 
triumph of Remagen bridge and tiK great 
break-out which brought the men of this 
army to the Elbe, it seemed as though all 
these scenes were telescoped into one, 
and that for ever memorable. 

Mingled Skeletons of Landing-Craft 

The plane swung lower still, edging over 
(be Normandy hedges of ill-fame and down 
again to the beach level. Now wc were 
flying, below the rim of ochreous cliffs 
against which winter storms had flung the 
wrecks of three and four thousand tonners, 
mingling them with the skeletons of landing- 
craft of every size. 

Wc saw the German defences, the pill¬ 
boxes smashed and powdered, some with the 
tatters of camouflage netting draping them 
yet. Here we were in the British sector. 


1 FLFW to Oslo in a Sunderland flying boat 
of the Royal Norwegian Air Force, the 
crew of which were on their way home 
for the first time in five years. As the rugged 
coastline of their native land thrust itself 
through the blue of (Ik North Sea. (he 
Norwegian airmen exchanged congratu¬ 
lations and later, over the little fishing 
villages which hug the shelter of the moun¬ 
tains in creeks and tiords; the pilot waggled 
his wings in greeting to his countrymen. 
Below us, the shadow of the great flying boat 
leaped the fiords and fluted triumphantly 
over field and mountain, bringing children 
and old folks running out to wave. 

AAcr a perfect landing on the shimmering 


Wc flipped over a village. ■'Arromanches,” 
said tlK pilot—a dead place now with no one 
in the streets and the shot-up bouses on the 
front still unrepaired. In a tight half-circle 
the plane bent out to sea, nearly grazing a 
line of huge concrete caissons, ail but one still 
in place, the caissons of Mulberry Harbour. 

Red rust streaked their sides. The huge 
girders which had carried men and materials 
in such vast quantities in to shore have now 
been wholly dismantled. Down the sands 
and under the sea only to be seen from the 
air runs the steel trackway which was the 
lifeline up which the troops, tanks and 
vehicles of Britain had pour^. How mag¬ 
nificent was this job ! Mulberry Harbour 
could be used still. The seas of many, many 
winters will batter vainly around it (xfore it 
is entirely destroyed. It should be a place 
of pilgrimage for thousands who would 
understand how great was the blow which 
was struck for lib^ty. 

^LT to sea lie merchant ships which were 
sunk by mine or bombing. Others lie 
broken on the beaches. We flew down low over 
one named Yewdale. The men who sailed 
in her will like to know she is in superficially 
good shape still, apart from her smashed 
stern wedged at right-angles amidships of 
another vessel of the sainc size. 

At the mouth of the River Orne we thought 
we would vary our pilgrimage by flying up 
the canal to Caen. Three times wc circled 
over the city, for one flight is not enough to 
appreciate the price paid by France in those 
days of suffering and splendour. There were 
more people here in a-.single street than we 
had seen on the whole of the beaches. How 
they arc living in this desolation of grey dust 
it is difficult to tell Green weeds arc spread¬ 
ing among the ruins of the Gothic and 
classical glories. Yet some survive, a chal¬ 
lenge, surely, to build and create again. 


water of Oslo Fiord we drove through the 
gaily beflagged streets of the city where 
thousands lud gathered outside the Royal 
Palace to welcome Crown Prince Olaf, who 
had arrived by cruiser a few hours earlier 
(see illus. p. 76). British airborne troops and 
a few R.A.F. men were mingling with the 
crowds and everywhere they were being given 
a tremendous reception. 

For several days the Norwegians in Oslo 
did little work. They thronged the streets 
and missed no opportunity for celebration. 
Allied troops were besieged by children for 
autographs, and wherever a crowd gathered 
they sang (heir national anthem and tra¬ 
ditional songs. Just when things were 


I Saw Norway in the Hour of Her Greatest Joy 

Welcome which the people ol Oslo gave to King Haakon when be arrived 
home from exile on June 7, 1945, came as a climax to four weeks of non¬ 
stop celebrations. These impressions of Norway during the Liberation were 
recorded by Sgt. A. J. Wilson, R.A.F., specially for "The War Illustrated." 



TKC BREAKWATCn FOR “ MULBERRY B’* REMAINS, whilst the aolM and fury of battle tbaC broke on the No'—endy Beaches are but y ee r-eld 
memeriet. These sturdy bleckshios —hw seen »« June 4, IMS—heN-sunken bow te stem, bettered by winter stern. .orehed by summer sun, shield 
scMI the ligentie prefebriceted kerbour whlcb wes tewed In sections from Britain to its site off Arromanches. Harbour and bleckihtps crumble 
with the pessece of Time, but, as toM in the annlvereery story above, their dissolution is not voc PAGE 153 PMoio, Newt CAremtlf 






KING HAAKON OF NORWAY mnd th« 
Crown PrincMS Martha ocknowlodiod thoir 
poopla'f choort whon thof drovo through 
0«lo on Juno 7, IMS, tho dor of Hit Maiotcy'a 
roturn oftor oxactly fivo yoort In oxilo. 
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beginning to return to normal, new events, 
such as Constitution Day on May 17, the 
Whitsun Bank Holiday, and the arrival by 
sea and air of notable Norwegian and Allied 
personalities, brought rejoicing crowds into 
the streets again. 

Unfortunately, it will probably be some 
time before all Germans arc out of Norway. 
The towns were cleared in the first few days 
after the liberation and the Germans have 
been collected—or have collected themselves 
—in reservation camps where they will await 
complete disarmament, when there are 
sufficient Allied troops to supervise the job. 

The roads leading out of Oslo have been 
packed with German convoys, nearly all of 
them unescorted by our troops but all flying 
the white flag of surrender. For the most 
part the Germans arc docile and ready to 
co*opcratc. Later will come the problem of 
transport—when the Allied authorities in 
Germany signal that evacuation can start. 
Meanwhile, the last of the quislings are being 
enthusiastically hunted down by members 
of the Norwegian Home Front. Norway’s 
Resistance Movement is now revealed as one 
of the best in Europe. It had many branches 
and its work was always well co*ordinated. 

The R.A.F. Kept Them Supplied 

I asked a Norwegian army officer, who had 
been sent home to organize a Resistance 
group, what would have happened if the 
Germans in Norway had decided to hold 
out. He smiled and said that such an 
eventuality had been foreseen and that 
everything had been taken care of. Evep'one 
in the Resistance knew exactly what his job 
was to be : in every street of every town and 
village things were organized down to the 
last detail. As long as the R.A.F. kept them 
supplied and they had some airborne help, 
they would have beaten the Germans. 

The Home Front in Norway was 50,000 
strong and there would have been many 
more members but for the fact that for two 
years recruiting was stopped so that 
there should be no German infiltration into 
the Movement. Most t'olourful of the 
patriots are the big. blonde young men who 
took to the mountains to wage active warfare 
against the Germans with arms dropped to 
them by British supply planes. They am> 
bushed convoys, made road-blocks and often 
fought pitched battles with the Germans. 

Those who carried on the underground 
work in the cities and towns lived even more 
dangerously. Under the noses of the Gestapo 
they smuggled men out of the country to 
fight in the armies overseas and organized 
acts of sabotage. If they were caught they 
were “grilled” by the Gestapo and most of 
them disappeared for ever. 

In the first fortnigl)t after the liberation 
in Oslo every German building, every street 
and every office block was guarded by the 


-- 7 Was There! 

patriots. When darkness fell they brought 
their Sten guns down to the ready and 
unslung their rifles. Going home after 
midnight, their Sicns would follow you with 
every step : you would never be out of sight 
—or out of range—of a Resistance man. 

“You must forgive us if we seem loo 
warlike.” one of their leaders told me. “but 
we cannot take chances as long as there are 
quislings and Germans still about. The boys 
have been forced to fight underground for so 
long that it is strange to be able to come out in¬ 
to the open in their uniforms and armbands!' ’ 

All over Oslo there is evidence of the 
patriots' work of sabotage. Blocks of ofikes 
which housed German military and civil 
administration officials were blown sky-high. 
In one day last year no fewer than 30 ex¬ 
plosions kept Nazi Arc tenders and rescue 
squads dashing all over the city. 

Many Norwegians still wear their concen¬ 
tration camp numbers on their civilian 
clothes. It was almost a matter of pride to be 
“concentrated. “ despite the bad conditions 
which prevailed in the camps. I heard of one 
old woman of 70, who was a regular “cus¬ 
tomer” for repeatedly defying the Germans. 
She was serving her fifth term of imprison¬ 
ment- when freed by the Resistance on 
Liberation Day. 

If there are any doubts about how the 
Norwegians feel towards their British and 
American liberators they can be quickly 
dispelled by the readiness of thousands of 
Norwegians to volunteer for the war against 
Japan. One patriot, just released from a 
German prison, asked me how soon it would 


be before he and his colleagues could be 
shipped to the Far East. I asked him why 
he was so anxious to fight the Japs—had he 
not had enough of war and suffering ? He 
replied: “Are we not Allies? We should 
be failing in our duty if we did not go !” 



Sgt. A. J. WILSON. R.A.F. (right), who tolli 
tlM ttory commoncing In pogo IS), talk* with 
a Norwoginn patriot guarding «n Important 
building in Olio and who a fow wooki provi- 
ouily had boon Fghting tho Naili In tho hllli. 


We Blockaded the Japs Escaping from Ramree 

Screaming " Hullo 1 Help me I " from the daricn-M of a channel near 
the Burma coast, a Jap officer was taken prisoner by a motor launch of the 
Burma R.I.N.V.R. blockading the enemy escape route from the island of 
^mree. The story is told by the M.t.’s commanding officer. 



W HEN he was certain he had been 
detected, the Jap screamed at the 
top of his voice, using the little 
English he knew in a bid to save his life. 
We lowered the dinghy and caught him 
before he could reach the opposite bank. 
The prisoner turned out to be a very scared 
officer, convinced that he was going to be 
executed. But when wc treated him as an 
officer, allowing him the use of the wardroom, 
he appeared to regain his confidence. He 
was a well-educated man. with a university 
degree, and he had been employed in an 
of^ial capacity in Tokyo. 

He agreed to appeal over our loud-hailer 
system to his comrades to give themselves 
up. Unable to escape by sea, they had been 
wandering in the mangroves for days without 
food or water. But probably because of the 


denseness of the mangroves preventing (hose 
more than a few yards inland from hearing 
his appeals, the attempt was abortive. 
Later he was handed over to the authorities 
on shore, and placed temporarily in a hut. 
I was amazed to learn that here he turned to 
his guard, pulled open his shirt, and said. 
“ Now shoot me I ” The astonished guard 
called an officer, and it transpired that, 
unconvinced by our correct and humane 
treatment he still thought he was to be 
executed ! 

Those Japanc.sc who attempted to escape 
and refused to surrender when challenged 
received short shrift. One small boat, 
camouflaged with bushes, shot out of a creek, 
paddled furiously by a party of Japs. Wc 
opened Are and soon reduced the boat to 
wreckage. On ceasing fire, we shouted to 
any possible survivors 
to surrender. There 
was no reply. But at 
least one swimmer con¬ 
tinued on his course to 
the other bank, so wx; 
rc-opened fire until 
there were no survivors 
left. Wc finally brought 
the remains of the 
boat alongside, and 
found it contained one 
dead Jap and an 
officer’s sword, which 
now hangs in our ward¬ 
room. 1 think we ac¬ 
counted for six to ten 
of the enemy on that 
occasion. Landing 
craft and other M.I..S 
added to the bag. The 
channel proved a 
death-trap for the 
blockade-runners, and 
enemy bodies were 
floating past for days. 


BUHMCSK ratings of THS R.I.N.V.R., wh« tMk pare tn blockading 
tha Japanaaa otcapa rout* from Ramroo latand, a* narraiod horo, 
axamino a caramonlal awoi^ takan from a captyrod anamy officar. Sao 
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I Was There —--— ---—^ 

Tail of a Fantastic Procession in Germany 

Thetv «re no lifts for the Germans who have taken to the highwa]rs. They 
trudge, and keep on trudging. Or men and women take turns between the 
shafts of a cart when no horse is available ; nothing on wheels has been 
written off as useless, savs John Gilbert, correspondent of The Star. 


In the early part of the campaign M.Lj of 
the Burma R.LS.V.R. were engaged oh convoy 
work, patrol operations and bombardment'!. 
They also took part in the landings at dkyab, 
Mayebon, Mkauk Pyu and Cheduba, towing and 
escorting landing craft, leading assault waves 
into the beaches and giving covering fire. 

Our first actual contact with the enemy 
was on the first night after the Mycbon 
landing. With other M.L.s wc pushed up a 
very narrow stream. On arrival at a jurKtion 
we heard the chug-chug of engines coming 
down from the north. Althou^ we had no 
charts, we went in pursuit. Eventually wc 
turned our searchlight full on—to reveal a 
motor supply craft, containing five to seven 
Japanese. Giving them everything wc had, 
the craft quickly disintergrated. 

Two nights later wc met three more armed 
motor supply craft. The one Nve tackled 
blew up immediately. Of those who jumped 
into the water we rescued six press-ganged 
Burman labourers, and captured a Japanese 
army corporal in charge of one of the boats. 
Wc claimed that he was the first Japanese 
prisoner to be captured by the Navy since 
the start of the big offensive.. 

At dawn the next day wc again penetrated 
the chaung to finish off an armed supply 
craf\ which had been previously shot up 
and had gone ashore on a sandy spit (said 
the First Lieutenant of one of the M.L.S). 
1 went in the dinghy with some 
Burman ratings towards the 
Japanese craft. Suddenly the 
captain, warned by an M.L. of 
another flotilla (hat the enemy had 
been spotted ashore, withdrew 
stem-first, lowing the dinghy, 
under covering fire from the 
M.L.s. 1 saw the Japanese in the 
mangrove swamp and wc opened 
fire from the dinghy with a 
Tommy gun and a Lanchesier 
carbine. By the time we were 
hoisted inboard, the M.L. had 
been carried up the creek. 

Wc decided to investigate this 
reach, and soon discovered a 
suspected camouflaged boat in the 
mangroves. Wc opened fire, and 
when (he enmouflage fell away a 
heavily armed Japanese gunboat 
was disclosed. Pumping her with 
shells, we started a fire in her 
magazine. She blew up, her 
ammunition exploding in all 
directions. 


Y ou can drive along Germany's great 
highways hour after hour without 
seeing a car. Private motoring is now 
only a memory. All German cars, except, 
perhaps, those still hidden, have gone into 
(he Allied pool, reserved mainly for essential 
civilian work in (he towns. Doctors are pro¬ 
vided for. Public officials who must travel 
may also draw on the pool. 

There have been long spells during a 200- 
milc run when my jeep has had the road 
entirely to itself. A convoy of Army lorries 
lumbers past, and then again we are alone 
till we catch up with straggling horse or ox 
wagons taking land workers to (he fields, 
transporting families to homes from which 
(hey have fled, or packed with Hitler's slaves, 
who again know the meaning of freedom. 

The mass movement of German civilians 
who were swept forward by the retreating 
Na^is has cnd^. Today wc are seeing the 
tail of a fantastic procession. Nothing on 
wheels has been written off as worthless. 
Where it has been impossible to find horse or 


oxen, men and women take turns between the 
shafts. For others it is a footslogging busi¬ 
ness all the way—men with pack on back and 
a bundle in each hand, women pushing over¬ 
loaded prams, with a child or two trailing 
behind ; whole families on the move, with 
mounds of luggage piled on the strangest 
collection of ha^carts I have ever seen. 

Hitch-hiking would provide relief for those 
with blistered feet on the roads of England. 
There are no lifts for Germans who take to 
the highways. “It's tough on the kids,” my 
driver says, thinking of his own family in 
California, “but it was tougher on the kids 
in Russia, Poland, France, Belgium and 
other places, where the Germans plastered 
the roads with bombs^and cannon fire.” 

He obviously does not find non-fraterniza- 
lion easy when he looks into the smiling, 
appealing eyes of children. With him, as 
with so many more, it is an eternal conflict 
between heart and reason. Men and women 
deported by (he German armies, and forced 
to toil on farms and factories, no longer 
swarm on the roads. They have 
been persuaded to remain in 
the camps set up for them, and 
await their turn to be sent home 
in comparative comfort. Trains 
leave the concentration points 
daily, with German crews work- 
under the direction of Allied 
cers. 

Sometimes the waiting brings 
romance, in one town through 
which 1 passed. German women 
interrupt^ their shopping to 
line (he street as a bridal party 
passed along in two carria^s. 
each drawn by a pair of prancing 
horses. The bride, a Pole, and 
her bridesmaids were in white. 
The bridegroom, too, came from 
Poland. A military policeman, 
who halted me at the. cross¬ 
roads, grinned and said, ' ‘ A 
swell little wedding! 1 guess 
I've got just such a date when 
I collet enough points to land 
me back in the States !“ 



HOME WARD TREK of Carman clviliani prManM ttranf* •pactaclM, 
•wch at Chit w«rn-«ut column of Eavarian ox-cartt rotting hr the read- 
tldo near Pilton. Thoir (MataiiC-ownort had tought ro<u|o. in the 
Cxochotiovakian mountaint. I'keto, Lrilnh Comtiiit 


yi/N£ 4. Wrdnoidor 

l,27T(h dor of War agoinit /oRO" 

Rrukru Itlando.—U.S. Mtrinot ct^ 
Curad whela of Naha airfiafd, Okinawa. 

Braiil. —State cl war hotwton Braatl 
and Japan announced. 

/UME 7, Thurtdor f.27Sth dor 

Channel Itlee.—King George Vi and 
Queen Ellcakech in Jerter and Guarnter. 

Norwar —Kleg Haakon returned to 
Otio after exact>r r*vi. 

Jepan.—Otaka attacked by Super- 
Foriretset with H.€. and incendlarict. 

New Guinee.—Firtt Allied cargo tMp 
for three r**'* entered Wewak harbour. 

Heme Front.—Fleet carrier H.H.S. 
keviachan launched br Ducheta of Kent. 

JUNE •. frUoy 1.279th dor 

U.S.A.—Agreement reached at San 
Francitco between the five Great Powert 
on icope of veto In Sceuritr Council. 

France.—Wreckage of aircraft found 
on June d near Grenoble dcfinltelr 
identified a* that of plane which wat 
carrying Air Chief Karthal Sir T. Leigh* 
Mallorr to S.E. Asia. 

JUNE f, Soturdor J.2S0ih ddy 

Germany.—At Rethenburg, Field- 
Harthal Montgomery took latt talutc of 
Guards' Armoured Dlvnion as tank 
formation. 

Trieste.—Agreement between British, 
U.S.. and Yugoslav Governmsnu signed 
In Belgrade. 

Japan.—Largs forcss of Super-Fort¬ 
resses raided Naruo, Nagoya and Akashi. 

Ryukyu islands.—Nsw Allied landings 
on Okinawa, south of Orufcu. 


OUR DIARY OF THE WAR 


JUNE (0, Sunday f.iBIstdey 

Germany.—Marshal Zhukov decorated 
Field-Marshal Mongomery and Gen. 
Eisenhower with Soviet Order of Victory. 

Japan.—Diet granted Premier Sutuki 
full powers as dictator. Super-Fortresses 
from Msrianas attacked island of Honshu. 

JUNE II. Mcit4cy f.MJnddey 

Heme Fronc.-^lfioal date of end of 
European War announced aa May 9. 

Ryukyu Islands.—U.S. forces launched 
frontal atuck on remaining Japanese 
garrison on Okinawa. 


JUNE 12, Tvesdey 1,283rd day 

Home Front.—General Euenhower 
received Freedom of City of London and 
O.M. from H.M. the King. 

Rifosiav—London Poles invited to attend 
Moscow talks. 

Rornoo.—Australians advanced on 
Labuan. 

JUNE 12. Wednesday 1.28dth day 

Japan.—U.S. aircrift attacked air bases 
on Kyushu Isiand. 

Heme Front.—H.M. the King awarded 
G.C.B. to Marshal Zhukov. 


1940 

June 10. Mussolini declared war 
against Britain and France. 

June 14. Germans entered Paris. 

June 17. Marshal Pitain asked 
Germany far an armistice. 

June 18. 6e Gaulle appealed from 
London to French to fight on. 

1941 

June 8. eritisfi and Free French 
troops entered Vichy-held Syria. 

1941 

June 10. Prague announced Udice 
massacre for killing of Heydrich. 


l''tatfh*hacka= 

June 13. 


Japanese landed on 
Attu Island in the Aleutians. 

1943 

June 7. French Committee for 
Nat. Liberation formed in Algiers. 

June II. hlond of Ponte/Zerio 
occupied by Allied Forces. 

1944 

June 6. D-Oay. Allied landings 
on coost of Normandy. 

June 13. First fhrmg-6^bs come 
ever Southern tngland. 

June IS. U.S. troops landed on 
Saipan Island in the Marianas. 


JUNE 14. Thurtdoy l.lSSth day 

France.—General Eisenhower awsrd^ 
Creu of Liberation by General de Gaulle. 

Caroline lelands.—British Pacific Fleet 
heavily attacked Truk. 

Borneo.—Auitrallant captured Brunei. 
China.—U.S. aircraft ^mbed Hong 
Kong. 

JUNE IS. FHdey I.JBdtJi day 

Japan.—Over SOO Super-Foriresiet 
bombed Otaka. 

Burma.—Lord Louis Mounibatten 
addressed Victory Parade in Rangoon. 

Homo Front.—Olatolutlon Parlia¬ 
ment which had been elected In I9JS. 

JUNE Id. Seturdey l.2B7thdey 

Bornoo.—Australians *' cut off Japan 
eniiraly from all her stolen property." 
declared General MacArchur. 

Heme Front.—William Joyce, flown 
from Brussels, lodged In cell at Bow Street. 

JUNE J7, Sunday l.2B8thdcy 

RuMia.—Polish talks began at Moscow. 
Italy.—Signer Bonomi resigned ; Signor 
Parri accapted as Premier-designate. 

■ urme.—General Raymond Wheeler 
succeeded General Sultan as consmandlng 
general of U.S. forces. 

JUNE ft. Mondey l.299fh doy 

U.S.A.—General Eisenhower arrived 
in Washington. 

Germany.—Oesth announced in acci¬ 
dent of Colonel-General Bertarli, Soviet 
military commander of Berlin. 

JUNE 19, TiiMdpy f,290th day 

Japan.—" Very large" forces ot 

U.S. list Bomber Command tt-uck at 
Honshu and Kyushu Islands. 





F our new types of • / 

British aircraft 1 a j 

are now avail- \/\/Ii/j § 
able for use against Y \ 

the Japanese. Three 

arc fighters and one a bomber. It is certain 
that in speed and hitting power Japanese 
army and navy aircraft will be outclassed by 
them. The special feature of Japanese air¬ 
craft construction has been light structure 
weight and small fuselage cross-section; the 
first of these qualities has given Japanese 
aircraft a fast rale of climb and good 
manoeuvrability; the second has produced a 


WM OurAirmen Toc/gy 

omber. It is certain By CAPTAIN sunk. Others were 

ting power Japanese NORMAN MACMILLAN ** *’ 

will be outclassed by jSO vessels were affec 

ture of Japanese air- m.C., A.F.C, 

hMD liffht structure worst incident 

^roslSxtion the The D* Haviliand Hornet is a A kand. laden wilt 

has aiven Jaoanese scaled-down version of the Mosquito, re- tion for the Middle 1 
>f riimh and oood designed throughout for fighter duty ; it has the damage was con 


air bombardment .de- 
ysf > rivcs its power from 

f / M t J g continuity.) Forty 

f vr L£ CXv' vessels were hit in the 

docks and most were 
sunk. Others were sunk in the river. (I 
have heard it said that at one time nearly 
250 vessels were affected.) 

'T'he worst incident was that of the Mala- 
^ kand, laden with 450 tons of ammuni¬ 
tion for the Middle East. She was hit. but 
the damage was controlled, and everything 


praduced ‘spiteful, a .mgle-«ta.f? 


two Rolls-Royce Merlin enaincs and a top appeared to be safe until overhead a barrage 
speed of over 470 m.p.h. Vickers-Armstrongs balloon caught fire and fell blazing on to the 


ployed. Their defects have been absence 
of armour protection for the air crew, and 
relatively light armament. 


fighter, with a Rolls-Royce Griffon cn^ne 
and a speed of more than 460 m.p.h. The 
Hornet is the fastest propeller-driven aircraft 


speed of over 470 m.p.h. Vickers-Armstrongs balloon caught fire and fell blazing on to the 
have produced the Spiteful, a single-seater ship. There was a terrific explosion as the 
fighter, with a Rolls-Royce Griffon engne Malakand blew up. Afterwards I saw the 
and a speed of more than 460 m.p.h. The dock where she lay and it was a horrifying 
Hornet is the fastest propeller-driven aircraft spectacle, the graveyard of a dead ship, its 
in the world, and it combines this speed with twisted frame lying in a huge hole that was 
long range, a quality necessary for the Pacific unrecognizable as a dock. During the 
war. The Hornet was drawn, built and began London blitz the traPTic of the Port of 
its first test flights in exactly twelve months. London was reduced to IS per cent of its 
L u • .V * 1-1 pre-war volume. One ship was sunk by an 

^HF new bomber IS the Avro Lincoln, a jj^-laid mine at The Pool, just below Tower 
development of the Lancaster, carrying Rridue But hv lOda th# Port 


The most powerful Japanese aeroengine so jf) the world, and it combirtes this speed with 
far reported is the Nakajima Homare. an long range, a quality necessary for the Pacific 
18-cylindcr air-cooled radial of 2,000 h.p., war. The Hornet was drawn, built and began 
which by means of water injection can pro- ijj Hrst test flights in exactly twelve months, 
duce in emergency a still greater power out¬ 
put. Japanese engineers have succeeded in 'T'hf new bomber is the Avro Lincoln, a 
squeezing this power from an engine 46J * development of the Lancaster, carrying 

inches in diameter, against the 52 inches of the heaviest bombs over a greater range and 


the Bristol Hercules of 1,650 h.p. 


at a faster speed than the Lancaster. 



TORPCDO-CARRYINC AVtNCER of tKa Rorat Naval Air Arm (formarlv Flaat Air Arm) wa* 
■klKwIty " lanUail *' on tha Ma aftor in aitgina failod on takiag-off from a Rrititn Pacifle Plaot carriar 
during a atrika i« lata March IMS agalnie tha Sakithima group, tha obiact of which wat to tcroan 
AtfmirftI NimUz'i invAtion of Obin«wm on April 1. It wot ainnottncotf o mootH lotor thot Okinawo 
wM to bocomo m boto. $•« also p0|O PMo» Brihsk 


intention is obviously to keep their fuselages 
slim so that they w:ll gain the utmost speed 
value from the aeroplane using the Homare 
engine, thereby profiting from the small 
stature of the average Japanese. 

Two aircraft are known to be powered 
with this engine, the Nakajima Myrt, a re¬ 
connaissance plane with a speed of over 390 
m.p.h., and the Frank, an Army single-seater 
fighter, also made by Nakajima, naving a 
speed of about 420 m.p.h. and armed with 
two cannon-guns and two half-inch machine- 
guns. It was possibly a Frank that was 
cncountere'd by the U.S. naval pilot on June 3 
during a carrier-plane raid on Kyushu. This 
pilot reported being unable to keep up with 
the Japanese aircraft, but two days later it 
was denied in Washington that (he Japanese 
had aircraft superior in performance to the 
Americans. Probably it all depends which 
aircraft met which. 

'C'ASTEST Aeroplane in the World 

^ Today is the 500 m.p.h. Vampire 

The three new British fighters arc all 
superior to the Frank. The De Haviliand 
Vampire, a single-engined gas-turbine filter, 
was the first aircraft in the world to fiy at 
more than 500 m.p.h.. and is claimed to be 
today the fastest aeroplane in service the 


fitted with four Rolls-Royce Merlin engines, 
and is being made in the United Kingdom. 
Canada and Australia. When these aircraft 
“get cracking” in the Pacific (hey will add 
still more punch to the blows b:iog inflicted 
on the enemy. 

DALLOON-BOMBS Released by Japs 

^ Cause First Casualties Within U.S. 

Near Lakeview, Oregon, about 300 miles 
from the west coast of the United States, a 
child picked up a bomb and while playing 
Mith it the bomb exploded and killed the 
child, the mother, and four more of her six 
children. The father and one child survived. 
The bomb was one of those attached to bal¬ 
loons released by the Japanese which are 
allON^ to drift across the ocean towards 
America. These were the first casualties 
within America from enemy action. 

Regrettable as such incidents arc, America 
is fortunate compared with the United 
Kingdom. Details have just been revealed 
of the damage done to the Merseyside docks 
during the air raids of early May 1941. The 
German bombers damaged 60 per cent of 
the docks, and put many out of action. (Yet 
within .three months the port was again in 
full operation, an indication of the fact that 
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handling 90 per cent of its pre-war traffic. 

l^IGHTERS Directed via Radio 

^ Phone by R.A.F. Controller 

Details of the radar night interception of 
enemy aircraft have also come out. The 
radar ground equipment enabled each R.A.F. 
controller to direct his fighters by radio tele¬ 
phone. giving them the course and height to 
ny. When each aircraft was close enough to 
enable the pilot to use the radar fitted in his 
aircraft he chan^d from G.C.I. (ground 
control of interception) to A.I. (air intercep¬ 
tion). But it should not be forgotten that 
the aircraft plots in the operations room.s 
were all the time flowing in from the posts of 
the Observer Corps, with 32.(X)0 observers 
manning the whole area of (he country. 
Fighter interception after the installation of 
radar in the planes became more deadly, 
because it enabled the pilot to overcome his 
difficulty of lack of vision in the dark. 

The difference between the air war in 
Europe and in the Far East is revealed in the 
figures of Bomber Command for the whole 
war. Out of a total of 955,040 tons of bombs 
dropped. 196,355 tons were incendiaries; 
against Japan the U.S.A. 21st A.F. drops 
scarcely any high explosive and concentrates 
on incendiary warfare. 

Kobe, sixth city of Japan, was attacked on 
June 5 by 450-5(X) Super-Fortresses with 
incendiary bombs; eight Super-F'orts were 
lost. On June 7 the undamaged part of Osaka 
got 2,500 tons from over 450 Super-Forts. 
On June 10. towns in Honshu—Chiba, 
Tomioka, Hamahalsu, Kasimagaura, Tachi- 
kawa and Sukagawa —were attacked by 150- 
200 Super-Forts with 150 Mustangs as escort. 
Like the Germans, the Japanese arc unable to 
prevent (he bomber from getting through to 
its target. The Japanese, themselves an¬ 
nounced that Lancasters bombed Hong Kong 
on June 13. 

'T'he Japanese have produced a small glider 
^ bomb which, released from an aeroplane, 
is steered to contact with its target by a 
suicide pilot. How long the Japanese air 
training scheme can stand the loss rate of one 
pilot per aircraft per raid remains to be seen. 
No Western Power could supply the man¬ 
power and training speed involved in such 
methods. 

Aircraft combined with surface units in a 
72-hours’ beach defence bombardment in 
British North Borneo before the Australian 
9th Division went ashore in Brunei Bay and 
on Labuan Island at dawn on June 10. The 
airfield on Labuan Island was quickly 
captured. (See illus. page 130.) 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Lcigh- 
Mallory’s aircraft was found on June 4 
crashed in the Alps 30 miles east of Grenoble. 
It was missing since Nov. 17, 1944, whilst 
Rying to the East. 




Carriers of Death Over the Heart of Japan 


SUPin«FORTRE$SI$ FLEW OVER FUJIYAMA. Jmp»n'« IJ.OM fatil *'Mcr*d** mpwiitain MKty milM Muth-wMt T»lir«, on on* of thoir moojr roldi 
on tho onomy Capitol. Alto Tohyo>bo«ind worn anothor Eight of thoM aiant bombort (bottom), winging thair way through billowing cloudt. It wat 
ditclotod on Juno U, tF4S. that Tokyo had oaptrioncad no fowar than U raid* by Supar>Fortrattet batwaan Novambar 14, IF44, a^ May N, I94S, 
tnottly by aircraft bated on the Harlaaat. midway batwaan Japan and Naw Gulnaa. PAGE 157 Pketos. KeyUamt 
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S OMFWHCRE in the lumber-room of 
my mind there has lain for many a 
year the recollection of what I had 
considered a hnc example of the skill with 
which the Muse of History sometimes 
dramatizes her st 0 | 7 . In the far-off days 
when the Greek city states were often at 
war with each other, or in temporary league 
against the Persians, the Medes, or the 
Asiatic Greeks, the galleys of the Athenian 
navy, on returning to the Piraeus after an 
engagement in which they had suffered 
reverse, would hoist black sails to v^rn the 
crowds, waiting by the “ long walls ” to 
welcome them, that they came with bad 
news. At least that was what I seemed to 
remember from youthful reading and I 
thought of this when, in very different cir¬ 
cumstances, the U-boats arrived at British 
ports flying black flags. I have failed, how¬ 
ever, to verify my reference to this ancient 
use of the black flag, but 1 repudiate the 
suggestion of a scholarly friend that I may 
have dreamt it. An ingenious dream it 
would have been I It may be, as my friend 
also suggests, that I am merely confusing it 
with the myth of Theseus and the Minotaur. 
Returning from Crete, where he had slain the 
Minotaur and escaped from the Labyrinth, 
so runs the le^nd, Theseus was to carry a 
white sail on his ship as token of his success; 
but he forgot to change the black sail with 
which the fatal ship set out, and his father 
Aegeus, King of Athens, seeing the black-sail 
on the approaching vessel, threw himself 
from the Acropolis hill in his despair. In 
my vain research I have at least discovered 
that Tamerlane, some twenty centuries later 
than the Heroic Age of Greece, showed 
black flags to any city he was besieging if 
it had held out too long for his liking, as a 
warning that he was no longer willing to be 
merciful to its defenders, but would put 
them all to the sword. In other words, 
“ You have been warned ! ” 

I WAS just a shade disappointed to find 
that the name “ Pluto," given to one of 
the greatest contributions to victory of 
British inventive genius and enterprise (see 
illus. page 120), was not arbitrarily chosen 
but, on the contrary, actually stood for 
“ Pipe Line Under The Ocean.” For a 
moment I suspected similar ingenious acros¬ 
tics hidden in other famous code names of 
the war, like Mulbcrfy, and Dynamo (the 
Navy's official name, you remember, for the 
operation that most people call the miracle 
of Dunkirk). The invention of code words 
and passwords, for innumerable exercises no 
less than for actual operations, seems to be 
one of a war’s minor relaxations ; and the 
essential charm of such words lies in their 
sheer Itma-likc inconsequentiality. There is 
reason for this too : the more unlikely the 
word, the more unrelated to any hint of the 
reality for which it stands, the greater the 
security. Members of the Home Guard 
and Civil Defenc'e who topk part in a certain 
extensive week-end exercise over the London 
area will remember (and so will their wives) 
the telephone caH or police call that roused 
them from their beds at 4 a.m. with the 
words ” Gadfly swat gadfly ”—words ridicu¬ 
lous in themselves but enough to send men 
stumbling hurriedly out into the darkness 
to their appointed i>osts without any break¬ 
fast. There were other equally foolish- 
sounding code words known to every Home 
Guard, which fortunately never had to 
uttered. A historic example of this code 
nomenclature was established in September 
1916, with the first use of an entirely new 
weapon of war—a British invention, let 
it never be forgotten ! The of^ial com¬ 
muniques originally spoke of ” heavily 
armoured vehicles of a new type.” but in 


factories, assembly shops, and testing grounds 
they had been called, for reasons of security, 
tanks. When the secret was out the soldiers 
insisted on adopting this word. 

A PILOT officer, who received his training 
at an R.A.F. cadet school in Arizona, 
passed me a copy of a small-town paper, 
the Arizona Contact, published in Phoenix. 
Arizona. An entire page is given to the 
announcement of a Rugger match which the 
R.A.F. cadets were staging among them¬ 
selves for the benefit of war charities. ” Brit¬ 
ish Cadets Collide Saturday Night in Union 
Stadium Feature,” the headline runs ; and 
the introductory paragraph enlarges on the 
theme in words that could have been put 
together only in the U.S.A.: 

Rugby football, a game more, gniclling than 
that ptaveii on the American griuron, goes on 
display lor the disportenent of Salt Rivar Valley 
fandom one week from tomorrow night. 

The writer is anxious to impress upon his 
American readers that in this strange 
” action-packed ” game the rules recognize 
no substitutes, no “ time out,” and no 
protective padding. He also stresses the 
fact that there is a ” lone referee.” In a 
huge advertisement covering the rest of the 
page, leading local advertisers combine in a 
salute to the British players. ” We whose 
signatures appear below, as ardent boosters 
of wholesome sport, a characteristic long 
common to our two peoples, wish to take this 
means to salute you.” There is no doubt 
that our R.A.F. boys are great ambassadoj^ 
and that the good citizens of Phoenix, 
Arizona, have taken them to their hrarts. 

Qnly the dimmest hint of the Isolationist 
campaign now in full swing in the 
Hearst and McCormick Press of the United 
States has been suggested over here—in the 
belief, presumably, that least said’s soonest 
mended. Which is a poor tribute to (he 
sensible-thinking people of the two great 
English-speaking nations, each of whom can 
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surety afford to inspect the other’s warts at 
close quarters and—if necessary—tactfully 
hint at a remedy. As an editor I consider 
it my duty to let my readers at home know 
what their American cousins (or some of 
them) arc thinking about them—even if it 
is not always palatable and is often hopelessly 
wide of the mark. A friend has just sent me. 
for instance, some recent issues of the Hcarst- 
conirolled Chicago Herald-American with 
a remarkable outburst from San Francisco 
by one Samuel Crowther, described as 
” noted author and economist.” Writing 
just before V Day, this noted author frankly 
declared, ” The question is not what Russia 
wants, or what Britain wants, or what this 
or that country wants. The great question 
is what the United States wants ! ” He 
went on to say, ” When the day of victory 
comes it will te an American victory. That 
is not mere breast-beating (sic), but a plain 
statement of fact. Our men and armour, 
both on (he battle and the home fronts, kept 
Germany and Japan from overrunning the 
earth. No one fought for us. We have 
been alone in the Pacific, and since we 
invaded Italy and France we have been 
nearly alone In Europe.” Again, ” The 
military situation is such that we can finish 
the job entirely alone. Indeed v/c might be 
stronger, and certainly we should have 
fewer cares, if we cut off Lend-Lease.” To 
ail of which one might reasonably add, ” As 
long as we know—we know I ” Not for the 
first time since 1939 has Mr. Hearst sadly 
underestimated the intelligence of his vast 
numbers of readers, I feel. 

T HAVE frequently mentioned in these Post¬ 
scripts or mine attempts to combat wartime 
outbreaks of pilfering in high and unlikely 
places. Here are two more. The other day 
a friend astonished me with the news that 
at his Club—^ne of the oldest and siaidest 
in Pali Mall—the Committee had found it 
necessary to provide a locked glass-case for 
their newest library books. The Librarian 
holds the key, and new books are now issued 
only against a member’s signature in a book 
kept for (hat purpose. To which, by way of 
comment, I can only add that we aren’t so 
far removed from the da^ of chained books 
and Bibles as we used to imagine ! At 
another famous London club I know they 
have been obliged to chain (he nail and 
clothes brushes. No doubt the Committee 
at this club have discussed ways and means 
of chaining the soap. All. however, is not 
so austere in this war-toughened country of 
ours as these instances would lead the 
foreigner to imagine. The other day in the 
country I lunched at a moderately-priced 
hotel where not only v^re fresh towels, 
soap and even bridiantinc provided, but an 
ample supply of luxurious and heavily- 
embossed notepaper crammed the racks on 
the writing-tables in the lounge. Which is 
something 1 have not seen, exposed to public 
view, for a very long time. 

Xhe Dublin newspaper, Irish Press—of 
which Mr. de Valera is "Controlling 
Editor”—has been good enough to send me 
in pamphlet form the full text of the Eire 
Premier's broadcast reply to Mr. Churchill's 
recent reference to him. in the hope (pre¬ 
sumably) that (his Irish propaganda will 
receive wide attention in the English Press. 
After reading those portions of it in English 
1 personalty have not the slightest inclination 
to extend its circulation, but I give the open¬ 
ing paragraph in ” Dev’s ’’adopted language: 

Co mboaonAl Dia dhidh. a chAirde Gael. Is 
libhse a ClUelgediri it ceart dom an chiad 
fhocal a rA. TA an eogadh san Eoraip caite. 
Ba A deonu DA, as mAid A mhAr-thrAcaire, 
tinn a sbAbhAil ar an troid agut ar an dAirtcadh 
fola agus sinn chaomhnadh ar an bhtulang ati 
ag cAasadh (urmhdr Hortiia na hEorpa la cCiig 
bhliaoa anuas. 

To this extent am I happy to meet the wishes 
of the Editor of The Irish Press. 




In Britain Now: Back to the Ways of Peace 



E V A C U i e cl>ll<fr«n mnd 
mothdrt from London—ovor 
4M of thorn—rtturnod homo 
from Loicottor on Juno 4. IMS, 
by tho flrit L.M.S. ** Homo¬ 
word Spocioi.” Aithoygh 
thoir icoy in tho Midlondt 
hod boon happy, thoy waro all 
•milot on arrival at $t. Panerat 
station (loit). 

GERMAN PRISONERS, all 
oa-minort, filod on board a 
Royal Navy landing craft at 
Tilbury (bolow) In mid-Jwno, 
on routo for tho Ruhr, whoro 
thoy had boon dotailod to work 
in tho coalfioldt undor Alliod 
military tuporvitlon. It was 
announcod on May 14 that 
Gorman prisonors of wor 
capturod on tho Elba would bo 
brought horo at farm labourors 
and ovor M.004 worn to bo om- 
ployod in tho buiMIhg tradoc. 
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OUR C.D. AND ALLIED SERVICES owro intpoMd 
by thoir Majottlot, accompanlod by Prinoooa EiiaaboA, 
ot a farowoll parado in Hydo Park, London, on iuM M. 
Nursing dotaehmonts marchod past tho aaluting boao, 
ptroo dofs oarli^ tho K^ng and G^oon vIsiMjd OM 


lion : at Candio Park, Guorntay (.bolow, right). 


LAST OF THE SHELTER EUNKS was romovod 
from this London Tnbo station on May II aftordf yoaro. 
Eighty stations hod botwoon thorn accommedatod 
ovor 7.493 throo-tisr bunks for air-raid shcltorors. 

I'kLiit, f>.i, I hut! fki Uaih Mirror. P.N.A. 





OJ^ BxjJtile, ^xyJi BAliaiti 9^6 Bed y^t Eruieei 



CLCAKtNG OUR BCACHES Of MINES, • tMk which hu bMn lolng on •)«c* Aygutt 1943, hod to for coit th« Royot Enginoon 9E otficor* and nton 
kitlod and M woundod or hlindod. It wat annoyncod on May 31. (MS. An oloctor pomp, coating about £3.S4t (»oon abovo on tha boach at Croat 
Yarmouth), it ono of tho dovicn* mod ; flung from a crana, it tumt ovor tho aond with wator Jota and rovoala tho mlno. Tho aappor in control ia 
^rotocted by a acroon of hoavy armour pioting. Soo alao pago 424, Voi. S. Photo, K/yston* 
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